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Courtesy The Art Institute of Chicage 


This pleasant homey scene of a New England home on a rainy afternoon is the work of a well known American 
artist, Frank W. Benson (1862 ———) and hangs in The Art Institute of Chicago. Mr. Benson has painted many 
charming interiors and domestic scenes in this manner, often using his own children as modeis. 
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ORTH Texas State Teachers Col- 
N lege, Denton, Texas, in co-opera- 
tion with The State Department of Vo- 
cational Homemaking Education, has 
been working on an interesting program 
in the field of parent education during 
the past few months. This program 
started in September, 1938 and continued 
until the first of June, 1939. 


One full time parent education work- 
er was employed to develop community 
programs in parent education, being 
privileged to go into any community 
desiring such a program. In most com- 
munities the pre-school child was stu- 
died ; however in a few places adults felt 
the need of studying older children. This 
need, of course, was recognized and a 
different type of program set up. This 
article deals with the play school, and 
the classes built around it as a center 
of interest, communities 
wanted the play school. 


since most 


Adult programs in the field of parent 
education have grown rapidly during 
the past few years. We realize more 
and more the importance of helping par- 
ents understand their children, and to 
know something of the most important 
phases of their growth and develop- 
ment. 

Along with the demand for constant 
teaching in the field of parent education 
has come the problem of making the 
work practical enough so that it actu- 
ally functions within the home. Discus 
sion classes have often failed to meet 
the needs of parents because they have 
failed to show how theory can be used 
effectively. The nursery school has been 
used satisfactorily in many situations as 
an observation center, but has been lim- 
ited in most instances to college groups 
and to parents who enroll children in 
the nursery school. 

Keeping in mind the problem of mak- 
ing parent education more practical, a 
plan was worked out by which play 
schools could be used as a nucleus for 
organizing and conducting adult classes 
in parent education. By co-operating 
with homemaking departments in high 
schools, it was possible for the play 
school to serve both adult and high 


school classes as observation centers. 


In most instances the homemaking 
teacher in the high school organized 


Parts of this article were reported in the 
May issue of the Texas State Home Economics 


News Letter. 
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By Myra Sowell 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


both the adult class and the play school, 
working with such organizations as Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations, Child Con- 
servation Leagues, and Child Study 
Clubs. In a few instances, the agricul- 
ture teacher helped by organizing classes 
in communities where he already had 
mixed groups meeting. Heads of home 
economics departments in several State 
Teachers Colleges co-operated by offer- 
ing nursery school equipment for use in 
play schools and provided student teach- 
ers with the opportunity of observing 
adult classes. 

Needless to say, the play school of- 
fered some handicaps. It was not pos 
sible to have as many adult classes with 
the parent education worker also con- 
ducting the play schools. The play 
schools were conducted over a period oi 
three weeks, running from nine until 
twelve in most communities. This took 
much of the time of the adult worker 
In centers having such a program, we 
usually carried two adult groups. In 
one county, the parent education work- 
er remained five weeks, conducting five 
adult classes along with a three weeks 
play school. These classes served four 
different communities in the county. The 
play school, however, was of so much 
value as an observation center that the 
few handicaps were not important. Par- 
ents were able to see children in all 
types of activities. They learned what 
kind of raw materials children are cap 
Books, suitable 


for children, were used in such a way 


able of working with. 


that they saw the reactions from a group 


of children. Through observation, pat 


ents were able in many instances to 


learn songs and games for children 
Simple arrangements were made for use 
in storing children’s toys and_ play 
equipment which could easily be dupli 
cated in homes. Parents found these 
practical helps. As far as possible, good 
play equipment which is inexpensive was 
used, and women saw first-hand that 
children can have good play equipment 
at low cost. Adult wash rooms and 
toilets were converted into rooms usable 
by children and this along with many 
other helps was carried over into the 


homes by many of the parents who had 


young children enrolled in play schools 

Parents were able to see children 
wisely guided and were able to see how 
the principles which they talked about 
in group study could actually work suc 
cesstully. 

Private conferences grew out of the 
play school environment naturally and 
easily and this offered another oppor 
tunity for splendid work in parent edu 
cation. 

“T had to bite my tongue to keep from 
correcting my child,” said a mother in 
private conference. “Is he always so 
aggressive, and does he always want to 
be first in everything? I did not know 
that he acted like that when playing 
with other children. He usually plays 
with one little boy and they get along 


What should I do?” 


| have had to buy 


well together. 

One mother stated, “ 
a small pitcher already for my child 
to use in pouring milk.” And another, 
“My closet has had to be changed so 
that Mary Ann can hang up her own 
clothes.” 

Still another mother stated, “I believe 
I can guide my child more easily now 
since I see how it is possible to correct 
him without becoming angry and crying 


out at him.” 


The play school offered in many in 
stances good indirect teaching. “Isn't 
that too high for a boy the age ot 
Sonny to climb?” asked a school super 
intendent, as he looked in just in time 


to see his son go to the top of a ladder 


Adult : 


were conducted im as many centers as 


classes Parent Education 
possible, but many communities wishing 
adult programs could not be reached 
Much interest was shown by those com 
munities developing adult classes and 
play schools, with centers 
asking for a similar 
other year. School supe 
intensely interested an 
work was most wortl 
high school students, 
munity project 

We believe that there is such a thing 


as making parent education sound 


and 
practical, and the play school offe 

this kind of background for adult cl 

es in this field. We believe fully in 
old saying, “Seeing is believing,” 
cause parents with whom we hi 
worked have seen, have believed, an 
many instances have been able to 


accordingly 

































































Teaching Advanced Foods By 


Student demonstrations meet with enthusiastic response when they are carefully 
planned and carried out. 


be ASN” her demonstration 

ieee 1 didn’t know how to 
make angel food before!” Such was the 
comment of members of the Advanced 
Koods class in our high school after a 
demonstration lesson, given not by the 
teacher, but by the students themselves 

This problem confronted us: the en 
rollment in Advanced Foods was thirty 
five; there was equipment for twenty 
four. Something had to be done, so 
ways and means were considered. The 
demonstration method was chosen be 
cause it seemed to offer the most ad 
vantages 

First, the field of foods to be included 
was listed so that topics for each dem 


onstration were developed. They were 


Cream soup Hot dishes 
Stock soup Eye dishes 
Appetizers Sandwiches 
Tough cuts of meat Garnishes 
Tender cuts of meat Deep fat frying 
Meat specialties Vegetable platters 
Stuffings “Made” vegetable 
Mixed salads dishes 
Gelatin salads Salad dressing 
Bread Puddings 
Rolls Pies -one crust 
B.P. biscuits & Pies—-two crust 
itions Angel Food cake 
loasts Sponge cake 
Professional pastries Frostings 
Beverages Preserving 


Frozen desserts 


For some items, two demonstrations 
were necessary to cover the topic ade 
quately. Each girl chose the title she 
wanted. She then did all research she 
could to find (1) the background, if any, 
of that particular food; (2) the prin- 
ciples underlying its preparation; (3) 
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the standard method of preparation; (4) 
the standards for the finished product. 


Selection of suitable recipes to illustrate 


different types or variations came next. 
Each girl made on the average three or 
four dishes for her demonstration, For 
instance: the girl who made sandwiches, 
demonstrated open, double, fancy (cone 
shaped) sandwiches, and a sandwich 
loaf. 

\fter the information was gathered 
and dishes to be made were decided 
upon, the demonstration was planned. 
\ definite outline was given to each 
girl to follow, covering her personal ap 
pearance during her demonstration, her 
organization of subject’ matter, time 
budget, recipes, her talk, market order, 
and procedure for the demonstration 
Each girl was expected not only to ex 
plain the processes she was using, but 
also to have a definite group of under 
lying principles ready to dictate or pass 
out on dittoed copies to the class. The 
class was held responsible for these 
principles. The demonstrator chose a 
class member as her assistant. This as 
sistant worked just as an assistant in 
commercial demonstrations, getting 
things ready or finishing products for 
the demonstration, 

During the class, products were made, 
information given, time for questions 
was allowed, and, what always seems 
to be very important, the finished prod 
ucts were tasted. Clean up by the dem 
onstrator and her assistant came during 
a free period or after school. 

The advantages of this type of class 
are many, as shown by our actual ex 


Demonstration 


By Betty Christopherson 


Austin High School 
Austin, Minnesota 


perience. First, let's see what they are 


as far as Home Economics is concerned. 


1. A deeper and more comprehensive 


study of the subject is possible. No one 
book is fully adequate on any one sub- 
ject, it seems, and where a whole class 
can’t be sent to too many books, each 
girl can find much more information 
about her subject that the class as a 
whole could. 

2. A greater variety of products can 
be introduced to the class, since the dem- 
onstrator can make only a_ standard 
product, but may show variations. For 
instance, the girl who demonstrated 
baking powder biscuits not only made 
standard biscuits, but also cheese bis- 
cuits, cinnamon rolls, baked hamburgers, 
and strawberry short cake. 

3. Things that can not be taught by 
whole class preparation can be taught 
by demonstration. Broiling of steaks is 
a good example. 

Some advantages as far as_ training 
for the girl herself are evident. 

1. Through the demonstration the girl 
learns to think and talk at the same 
time. 

2. Talking before a group helps de- 
velop peise which many successful busi- 
ness people lack, and wish they had de- 
veloped while still in school. 

3. The student must learn to organize 
things very definitely for herself, rather 
than have everything planned for her. 

4. Since there is a definite time limit 
for the demonstration, the lesson must 
be planned accordingly. 

Enthusiasm runs high in the demon 
stration class. The girls work hard, 
but they like it, and it seems to be suc 
cessful. 


\n interesting experiment in giving 
a course in etiquette was inaugurated in 
the Sandborn High School (Indiana) 
last year by Mona Kahre, teacher of 
home economics. The course proved so 
popular that the enrollment was doubled 
for the second semester. The course was 
elected by about an equal number of 
boys and girls, and its content was 
planned to meet the expressed needs of 
the members of the class 

The students themselves suggested that 
they observe the general conduct of each 
other and of other students to see if the 
principles being taught were being prac 
ticed. This suggestion was followed to 
the extent that incidents were reported in 
class, but no names mentioned, 
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Your Teeth and You 


By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


Chicago, Illinois 


arranged teeth is 
No one 


sound, evenly 


fully recognized by everyone. 


co esthetic value of structurally 


doubts the personal comfort of being 
free from the pain which accompanies 
tooth decay. The importance of sound 
teeth is also reflected in the general 
health of an individual. Poorly formed 
or painful teeth may mean bolting of 
food and consequent impaired digestion. 
The poisonous products from decayed 
teeth are believed by many physicians 
and dentists to be among the causes of 
many chronic diseases which involve 
the heart, the kidneys or the joints: 
the eyes may also be affected. Sound 
teeth, with perfect occlusion, function- 
ing normally and with comfort in a 
healthy mouth is an objective within the 


reach of every person. 


What teeth are. The tooth is a 
small bone-like structure 


three distinct parts: The crown, the 


consisting of 


part of the tooth showing above the 


gum and covered with enamel; the 
root, which is the part 


the jaw bone, and the neck, the meet 


embedded 11 


ing point of the root and the crown. 
The crown is covered with a_ pearly 
like material called enamel. This is 
the hardest material in the body—far 
harder than bone. Enamel consists of 
hexagonal prisms held together by ce 
menting material (similar to the tiles 
of a bathroom floor). The first duty 
of the enamel is to protect the tooth 
from outward injury during the biting 
and grinding processes. The ivory like 
substance below the enamel is known 
as dentine. It is softer and less dense 
than enamel. That is why decay spreads 
so rapidly once it reaches the dentine 
At the end of each tooth is a small 
where the blood vessels and 
The tooth gets 
the blood 


opening 
nerves enter the tooth. 
its nourishment through 
vessels. Through them it receives the 
calcium and phosphorus that makes it 
hard and strong. The blood vessels 
and nerves are surrounded by a soft 
spongy substance which, with the vessels 
and nerves, is called pulp. The pulp al 
so contains a layer of odontoblasts, o1 


dentine forming cells 
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Around the roots of each tooth is a 
thin layer of bone like material called 
The roots are embedded in 
called — the 


This tissue con 


cementum 


a layer of elastic tissue 
peridental membrane. 
nects the cementum covering the roots 
to the jaw bone. It also acts as a shock 
absorber, because teeth come togethe: 
with great force when food is_ being 
chewed. About 150 pounds of pressure 
are made by the jaws every time the 
average person closes them in chewing 
Eight or 
use at least forty 
The paridental membrane 


food. nine-year-old children 
pounds of pressure 
in chewing. 
acts as a cushion to lessen the shock ot 


teeth coming together. 


Kinds of teeth. — very 


mally has two sets of teeth, the decidu 


person nor 


ous or milk teeth, of which there ar¢ 
20, and the permanent teeth, of whic! 
there are 32. The deciduous teeth start 
developing about the fourth month ot! 
pregnancy and ceme in from about the 
fourth month after birth to two vears 
of age. They last six to ten years 
The second teeth, permanent teeth, 
to the 


shoul! 


COM 
in from about the sixth year 
twenty-first year of age and 
last a life time. 

There are 32 teeth in the permanent 
set. Twenty of 
deciduous teeth. 
called the permanent molar teeth, come 


these replace the 20 


Twelve more. teeth, 


behind the baby teeth, and complete 


the permanent set. The four first per 
manent molars—the sixth year molars 


appear at or about six years of age 


The four second permanent molars 


twelfth year molars—appear at or about 
12 years of age. The last four molars, 
teeth 


between the ages of seventeen and 


the wisdom usually come in 


twenty-one 

Each tooth has a different shape and 
different work to do. The front teeth, 
incisors, have sharp cutting edges 
When the jaws are closed they cut the 
food like a pair of scissors 

The teeth at the tour corners of 
mouth are called cuspids because they 
have but one cusp, or point. Their job 
is to tear the food apart and to shred 
cuspids in 


it Behind the permanent 


the second set 
} 


so called because have two points 


or cusps separated a deep groove 
In chewing, the up; and lower bi 
should come together like a 


} 


cuspids 


rreakin and tearing the 


nutcracker, 


The back teeth are called molars be 
road, grinding 


cause of their large, 


surfaces. They have four or five points 


or cusps, with deep grooves between the 


ae 


a 


permanent teeth 
6 year child 


Deciduous teeth and 
forming beneath them 


UPPER FIRST MOLAR UPPER CUSPIDS AND 
DROPPED OvuT INCISORS 
F LINE CROWDED AND CROOKED 


Decay of deciduous teeth may result in 

decay and loss of first permanent molars 

and other permanent teeth, which causes 

teeth to become crooked and decreases 

the masticating efficiency of the junior 
high school pupil 
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points. Just as millstones grind grain, promptly resumed. It is generally 
so do the molars grind food into small recognized that tooth structure ot an- 
ee pieces. The finer they grind, the more imals is among the first parts of the 
1 | easily can food be swallowed and di- body to show histological changes when 
in| gested because then it is more com- the animal is kept on a vitamin C free 
\ pletely mixed with the digestive juices. diet. Decalcification of the enamel, ex- 
| | Calcification oi deciduous teeth be- tensive deposits of tartar and defects 
| | gins during fetal life. Contrary to in the pulp and dentine are observed in 
i ] ° =e e ° ° ~ . ° 
in i earlier beliefs, the permanent teeth are the teeth of vitamin C deficient guinea 
all calcified after birth. The human pigs. The importance of adequate 
| tooth is 70 to 75 per cent ash, of which ‘ amounts of vitamin C in normal nutri- 
i | 36 per cent is calcium, 17.5 per cent is tion is fully recognized. Among the 
i} phosphorus, and the remainder varying richest sources of vitamin C are 
amounts of other minerals. oranges, lemons, grapefruit, tomato, Nt 
: green pepper, raw cabbage and onion. low! 
Diet and dental health. A well-bal- Wick é ae ; uct, ne’ 
; : . Vitamin D is of importance in the ’ 
anced diet plays a major role in the . has be 
. ; 4 formation of normal teeth and the pro- ; 
development of sound teeth and_ the : ; ; ; second 
prevention of dental decay. Such a Permanent teeth should be straight and ae ee aa ange or decay. in 
diet includes daily the following com- even to provide perfect occlusion t acts more during the formative pe: x. qui 
. ech eee te riod of the teeth than at any other 9 
mon foods, taken in the quantities in- : : : proved 
| : ; time, since it helps to balance the cal- 
dicated below: S ‘ 7 more t 
One quart of milk cium and phosphorus deposited in the 
é : ar i 
hk hada tsi Soe teeth and to lay down a firm, healthy ” 
| : an ‘ ; ae ae = . se underg 
One serving of meat, fish, chicken or tooth structure. A relatively high vita materi: 
| | eae min D content in the diet can do much sh | 
; es ie . rich 
| lwo vegetables, one-half cupful serv- ve diminish the incidence of carie price 
. = Vitamin D is found in large amounts : 
ing each. ‘. “ 5 ‘ » 3 : boon t 
d : ; : in fish liver oils, in vitamin D fortified 
One orange, apple or tomato. ‘ ; z 3 produc 
| Be Pen fae ee milk and in sunlight. Medicinal prep- 
One additional fruit. : ‘ A costum 
| (wee il of ood iver wit arations of vitamin D concentrates are ; 
i ne teaspoontul of cod liver oil. al ‘abl great ; 
| Six teaspoonfuls of butter. goal diemeae has ste 
4 . . . = . - , 3 “ . . . 
It is believed that dental health can A diet low in sugars and other easily garmet 
be impaired through an _ insufficient fermentable carbohydrates favors dental the cas 
amount of any one of several essentials. health. A diet rich in sugars and candy pass f 
l The most common deficiency is cal- favors the development of acid bacteria Ree i 
| i| cium, which is traceable directly to an by supplying easily fermentable carbo- monly 
1 inadequate milk intake. Milk is far hydrates, and by determining the nature are oa 
| the most important food source of cal When permanent teeth are not straight of the saliva, or other conditions, o spun | 
cium. It is not only the richest source, they decay easily. (Photographs by cour- both, that favor the presence of uct is 
but it contains the calcium in forms tesy American Dental Association) aciduric organisms, lent s 
that are readily assimilable and quickly : ments 
available to the body. If teeth are de- Adequate dental care. Adequate diet out th 
prived of calcium they are likely to be ; is not the only factor in good dental he cu 
more susceptible to decay. health. Teeth should be examined and ae fol 
The ability of the body cells to use cleaned regularly by a dentist. Decidu- —— 
the calcium depends upon the presence ous teeth need careful attention. The : 
J I | ; : Spu 
of vitamin A, C, and D. Each vitamin child needs all of his 20 deciduous teeth of stay 
is important to the development and to chew his food during the greater Rite 
| maintenance of sound teeth and each part of the most rapid growth period two j 
| acts in a different capacity. of his life. All small cavities must be call Ii 
| Vitamin A serves both as a tissue- filled at once as decay spreads rapidly. appeat 
| building and as a body regulatory sub Decayed baby teeth can damage the Spun 
stance. It keeps the soft paridental permanent teeth next to them. The name | 
tissues in a healthy condition and is sixth year molars especially must be Last fo 
essential to the efficiency of the dentine watched, because they are the most im- Sn 
forming cells throughout life. Lack of portant teeth of all. They hold the field i 
vitamin A in the diet weakens the soft upper and lower jaws the right distance tent 
peridental tissues and also the struc apart; therefore, they help to shape the come 
ture of the teeth. There is no evidence lower part of the child’s face. They heed 
that vitamin A is directly concerned do most of the work of chewing the tell o! 
with dental caries but it is probably a food while the baby molars drop out rayon 
| vital factor in the early growth and and the second teeth come in. If they are m 
j ‘ development of normal teeth. The out- are not exactly in the right places, they qualit 
/ standing important sources of vitamin Vitamin C effects bones and _ teeth throw all the other teeth out of line the 
ls \ are the green and yellow vegetables, both during and after the formative because other permanent teeth come in stand; 
| milk and such products of milk as period. When there is a deficiency of on both sides of them. Many serious are t 
| contain significant proportions of its fat, vitamin C the odontoblasts cease to tooth and gum troubles are often traced maint: 
such as butter, cream, ice cream and form dentine, the dentine already formed to the faulty position of these teeth. Corp 
if) whole milk and cream cheeses. Egg begins to liquefy and teeth loosen, fall They must be watched carefully and only \ 
yolk and fish liver oils are also good out or decay. However, when vitamin examined frequently by the dentist. corpo! 
1 Bi sources of this vitamin. C is again supplied dentine formation is (Continued on page 270) 
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What Is New In the Field of Textiles 


New Developments in the Synthetic Materials 


Part Il 


N the growth of any industry, fol- 

lowing the improvement of the prod- 
uct, new uses must be established. This 
has been true in the rayon field. The 
second factor contributing toward this 
growing industry is its increased uses. 
As quality and finishes have been im- 
proved, naturally it can be adapted to 
more uses. From the field of women’s 
wear it first branched out into men’s 
undergarments and then into drapery 
materials, making it possible to produce 
rich looking materials at a moderate 
price. It is said that rayon has been a 
boon to the theatrical world since it will 
produce a rich-looking setting in both 
costumes and stage settings without too 
great an outlay of money. Recently it 
has stepped into the field of men’s outer 
garments, principally summer wear. To 
the casual observer these materials would 
pass for wool. This wool-like appear- 
ance is produced by staple yarns, com- 
monly called spun rayon. The long fibers 
are cut into short lengths, mixed up and 
spun like cotton or wool. A new prod- 
uct is Tubize No. 33, a continuous-fila- 
ment acetate yarn which has certain fila- 
ments cut at regular intervals through- 
out the length of the yarn. The protrud- 
ing cut fibers give a soft slight fuzz to 
the fabric, yet leave some long fibers for 
strength. 

Spun rayon is made into many types 
of staple yarns which produce the lovely 
textured materials we have had the last 


two years. Materials which we might 


call linen, silk or wool as far as the 
appearance is concerned, may be rayon. 
Spun rayon came out first under the 
name of “silk linen.” The newest effects 
last fall were the “thick and thin” yarns. 

So many things are happening in this 
field it is hard to make a definite state- 
ment, for as quality changes, tests be- 
come invalid and appearances are so al- 
tered that even an expert can scarcely 
tell of what a material is made. The 
rayon manufacturers and associations 
are making the utmost effort to improve 
quality and educate the merchant and 
the consumer. Probably the most out- 
standing testing laboratories in this field 
are the Crown Testing Laboratories 
maintained by the American Viscose 
Corp. At first they tested and tagged 
only viscose materials but now, since this 
corporation manufactures other types 
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By Florence J. Bedell 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


of yarn, the term “Crown Tested” may 
be applied to any rayon material tested 
in these laboratories and is indicative of 
a high quality of yarn. 

The Du Pont Company has recently 
brought out a finishing solution called 
Avitex R which is a permanent finish 
for rayon materials to improve the feel 
as well as pressing and laundering quali- 
ties. It is being used by many rayon 
firms. 

The cotton and wool industries are as 
yet largely in the transition stage as 
regards rayon, but instead of considering 
it as an adulterant as did the silk indus- 
try, they are adding it as a new product, 
either as a mixture or as pure rayon. 
There is scarcely a textile mill of any 
kind in this country which does not have 
a rayon conversion department. Both the 
cotton and the wool industries are being 
much more open minded than was the 
silk industry. Of course we can readily 
understand this, for they are stepping in 
at a period which has almost passed the 
experimental stage. Textiles represent 
70% of store merchandise and of these 
75 to 80% are now rayon. 

\side from the production of rayon 
textile fibers the rayon process has been 
the foundation for the new and vast 
field of plastics. This field is a tremen- 
dous one and it is from the making of 
rayon that the processes for making 
many of these products were discovered. 
Practically all are made from a cellu- 
lose base. Some have a phenol or resin 
base. 

There are dozens of articles in every- 
day use made from plastic materials, 
such as buttons, buckles, pens, pencil 
holders, purse clasps, zippers, nail polish, 
etc. There are also cellophane, protec 
toid, unbreakable dishes, the dashboard 
of your car, knobs on your radio, movie 
films, trimmings for interiors and a 
thousand gadgets in the scientific and 
mechanical fields, many made by the 
same general process as rayon, 

This fiber has also helped us in the 
dry cleaning field for it has made the 
cleaner more cautious and willing to be 
research in the 


educated. Through 


laboratories of the National Association 


of the Dyers and Cleaners at Silver 
Springs, Maryland, findings in the field 
of cleaning rayons have helped in the 
cleaning of other fabrics and have forced 
the local cleaner to keep up to date. 

Not content with dissolving cellulose 
of wood pulp or cotton linters, scientists 
have been given the impulse to try other 
substances, so now we are hearing about 
the conversion of all kinds of materials 
into textile fibers. Many are as yet in 
the experimental stage but are certainly 
worth watching. 

The pineapple fiber, long used in the 
Philippines is now striving to rival silk. 

Cactus plants are being used as a 
source of cellulose for rayons 

Brewer’s grains are dried and made 
into pulp for conversion into cellulose 
fibers. 

They tell us that perhaps very soon 
the banana will be used as a foundation 
for a fiber. 

The soy bean, much publicized in the 
nutrition field, has now entered the in 
dustrial and textile industries. The fol 
lowing statement appeared recently in a 
popular magazine: 

“All in all it was largely just another 
day to Henry Ford except for two 
things—a pair of neckties, one worn 
about his neck and the other carried in 
his pocket. They were not marvels for 
looks, nor was there any _ personal 
vanity concerned, But to the motor mag- 
nate they were symbols of a ‘new ad 
vance: each contained 50 per cent mate 
rial spun from the fiber of the soy 
bean, that Asiatic legume which Ford 
has already transformed into plastics, 
finishes, and other automobile material.” 

A luxury material from gold which 
is “light as silk, cheaper than the costlier 
fabrics now sold in fashionable stores” 
is made by spraying a gossamer fabric 
with a film of gold less than 1/10,000 
of an inch thick. This discovery was 
made during an effort to find compounds 
of gold with organic molecules for treat- 
ment of arthritis.’ 

Although our most successful syn 
thetic fibers are now made from a cellu 
lose base, efforts are being made to 
utilize nitrogenous substances. Only one 
has as yet been entirely successful—that 
is lanital, made from the casein of milk 


(Continued on page 272) 
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Safe Care and 


Electrical appliances are so prevalent 
in the modern American home that they 
are simply taken for granted. People 
are no longer skeptical or afraid of 
them. The reasons for this attitude can 
be largely attributed to improvements 
in manufacturing standards and _ proc- 
esses, as well as to the rigid require- 
ments of such agencies as the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

Today all reputable manufacturers sub- 
mit their products to severe tests to 
guarantee them against operating hazards 
such as short circuits, grounds, etc., 
which may cause shock or fire. Every 
appliance is subjected to a high poten- 
tial breakdown test, which means that a 
high voltage is applied to reveal defects 
in insulation. Thus, when an appliance 
leaves the factory the manufacturer can 
reasonably assure its safety from that 
angle. 

Leading electrical manufacturers have 
formed what is known as the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 
Its engineering section is constantly 
working to elevate the standards of 
electrical merchandise. There is a move- 
ment to issue standards to assure high 
quality of performance and safety of 
appliances made by members of this 
group and to mark them with some iden- 
tification to indicate compliance with 
these standards. 

In addition to the manufacturers’ pre- 
cautions, the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
check the design of a new appliance be- 
fore it is listed as approved by them. 
In certain sections such approval is re- 
quired before a device can be offered for 
sale. Approval by such reputable agen- 
cies is the public’s best guarantee of 
safe, properly designed appliances. 

Once an appliance is in the purchaser’s 
home or school laboratory it becomes a 
matter of giving it the proper use and 
care. Even though the manufacturer has 
taken every known precaution to make a 
perfect product a careless user can still 
get himself into difficulties. Frequently 
his problems are the result of this failure 
to carefully follow the manufacturer’s 
instructions in using the appliance. 
Sometimes it is because he does not real- 
ize the limitations of the equipment. We 
cite the so-called automatic electric heat- 
ing pad as a good example of both these 
points. The Underwriters’ require the 
manufacturers to supply a list of “Do’s 
and Don'ts” with every heating pad sold. 
Among some of the points they stress 
are: 
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Use of Electrical Appliances 


By Louise Leslie 


General Electric Co. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


(1) Never leave a connected heating 
pad in bed with a sleeping person 
who is unattended. 

(2) Do not use pins to hold a heating 
pad in place. 


(3) Do not bind a heating pad tightly 
to an unprotected part of the body 
—by so doing air is excluded and 
the skin may be blistered just as 
though too hot a water bottle were 
placed on the body. 

(4) Do not allow a cloth heating pad 


to become damp while in use. 
Waterproof covers may be ob- 
tained for use when there is a 
chance of the pad getting wet or 
perspiration being present. 

There are a few standard safety rules 
which should be observed by every user 
of electrical equipment. Because it is 
human nature to become somewhat care- 
less in performing the ordinary every- 
day tasks, it may be well to review 
some of these: 

(1) Know how many electric circuits 
there are in your house and which 
outlets are on each circuit. In this 
way overloaded wires and blown 
fuses can be avoided. 

(2) Do not substitute pennies for 
blown fuses. They may allow the 
wires to become overheated and 
thus cause fire. Keep extra fuses 
on hand. 

(3 


~ 


Keep all appliances in good re- 
pair. If service is necessary be 
sure it is done by someone quali- 
fied to do it properly. 

(4) Hang all cords on hooks so that 
they do not become tangled and 
twisted. This will prevent broken 
wires and short circuits in cords. 

(5) A frayed cord may be unsafe. Re- 
pair or replace it. 

(6) Replace broken plugs (at either 
end of a cord set). 

(7) Do not handle connected appli- 
ances with wet hands or damp 
cloths. 

(8) Do not touch any connected appli- 
ance or lamp when standing in 
water or on a damp floor. 

(9) Keep the electrical elements of 
appliances dry at all times. 

(10) Use only rubber covered cords on 
washing machines or other equip- 
ment likely to be used in damp lo- 


cations or out of doors. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


(11) Be sure that electrical toys are in 
good condition, particularly the 
cords. 

(12) Do not allow flexible electric cords 
to touch hot radiators. 

(13) Do not run electric cords under 
doors or rugs where they are sub- 
ject to wear or injury. 

(14) In connecting an appliance attach 
the cord first to the appliance and 
then plug it in the outlet. 

(15) In removing attachment plugs 
from outlets grasp the plug itself, 
Do not pull on the cord. 

(16) Open screw-shell sockets in base- 
boards are dangerous, especially in 
the presence of children. They 
should be removed or replaced 
with outlets which will accommo- 
date only the blade type attach- 
ment plug. 

(17) Disconnect flatirons by removing 
the cord. Do not control irons or 
other appliances by switches in 
the sockets. 

(18) Be sure that every appliance 
is properly disconnected when 
through using it. 

(19) If an emergency arises involving 
the wiring system of the house all 
the current can be cut off immedi- 
ately by pulling the main service 
switch. Every householder should 
be familiar with the location of 
this switch and know how to oper- 
ate it. 

(20) Fully read and understand the 

manufacturer’s instructions before 

starting to use a new appliance. 

Then remember that good judg- 

ment and common sense will help 

in obtaining satisfactory results. 





When the first year Home Economics 
class in Bauxite, Arkansas, was studying 
Personality Improvement, the girls wrote 
original playlets, selected characters, and 
presented them to the class. Because 
they were unusually good, the four best 
were selected by vote and presented to 
the entire school at assembly hour. 

One of the playlets presented a boy 
and his girl friend at the movies, where 
she embarrassed him with her seat se- 
lecting, gum chewing, loud conversation 
and bad manners in general. Another 
one showed a home where Dad was 
finally aroused from his usual “evening 
nose behind the paper” habit to aid in 
settling problems of daughter. A third 
began with the “honking habit” of “Tim's 
calling for Mary” and ended with a jolly 
evening at home for all. 


















































































Electrical Equipment 


For Rural Schools 


Modern electrical equipment is being used to good advantage 
in home economics classes in rural schools as these pictures, 
taken under the direction of the Rural -Electrification Ad 
ministration, show. In the upper left hand corner students of 
a sewing class at the High School in Norris, Tennessee, are 
busily at work. 


At Mica High School, Bowling Green, Virginia, (upper 
right) girls in the foods class test the advantages of an electric 
range. Just below them a clothing class in the same school 
finds that an electric sewing machine makes sewing an easy 
task. The lower left hand photograph is from a rural high 
school, in Sparta, Virginia, and shows the wide array of small 
appliances in use there. 

























































































ITH all this knowledge at hand 
the teacher is equipped to do 
some vocational guidance and will find 
it very helpful to make job analyses of 
the opportunities found in the com- 
munity or to help the girls to make 
their own. If vocational guidance 
through subject matter fields is becom- 
ing more and more effective, it may be 
possible to place somewhere in our 
work a unit of job information and 
give the girl time to do some research 
for herself, making “Career Books” or 
“Opportunity Books” as they do in the 
straight Vocational Guidance courses. 
These job analyses should give first the 
Girl Aspect, that is, personal qualifica- 
tions, abilities and training necessary; 
and then second the Job Aspect, that is, 
what the job requires in a typical day 
or week. An example of a job analysis 
is given below. 


Awakening Interest For Vocational Outcomes 


the sixth step, which is to assist the 
girl to get a job. This step will be 
taken more definitely by the Trade 
School or possibly by the head of the 
department in the senior high school 
or the placement bureau of the college 
or university. Actual assistance or job 
placement will not come into the 
picture for the average home eco- 
nomics teacher but there is a service 
that can be rendered by her and is being 
included in many general home eco- 
nomics courses of high school level. 
Such a set-up may be found in the text 
book “Everyday Living for Girls” by 
Adelaide Laura Van Duzer and others 
under the heading, Entering the Busi- 
ness World. 

Perhaps by this time the girl knows 
what she would like to do and by job 
analyses knows whether she is fitted 
for that field, but the question now in 





Jos ANALYsIs: 
The Girl Aspect 
Personal Qualities 
Ability to handle people 
Initiative; ability to analyze 
Good health; capacity for work 
Knowledge of special field 
Ability to give others knowledge 
Self confidence; tact 
Executive ability 
Good appearance 
Necessary Training 
College graduation, scientific 
Dietetic course in hospital 
Practical experience 
Chances for employment 
6,000 hospitals in the country 
Many of them do not employ dietitians yet 
Many industries employ dietitians 
Wide field in schools, colleges 
Possible Salary 
$75-$100 month, maintenance 
Some administrative positions $300 a month 
Civil Service $2000-$3000 year 
Schools, institutions $1000-$5000 year 
Job Satisfactions 
Advantages 
Social and professional prestige 
Pleasant physical surroundings 
Free board, living, medical service 
Personal Satisfaction in service 
Security of full-time job 
Disadvantages 
Isolation of institution 
Continuous association with sick 
Monotony of tasks 
Long hours 
Moderate salary 


HospitaL DIETITIAN 
The Job Aspect 
Duties of the Job 
Accurate planning in cooperation with phy- 
sician of therapeutic diets for patients 
The personal serving of patient meals 
which often means ability to coax pa- 
tient to eat 
Constant visits to laboratory to obtain re- 
ports of tests 
Preparation of case studies 
Recording of patients’ histories 
Discussion of therapeutic diets with out- 
patients 
Teaching of diet principles to student 
nurses 
A typical day 
Arise six-thirty 
Oversee breakfast 
Check on patients’ trays, diets 
Breakfast 7:30 
Give orders for dinner and baking 
Give orders to waitresses 
Make inspection of diet kitchen 
Visit patients for satisfaction 
Go to market and upon return plan meals 
Case studies 
Oversee dinner 
Have own dinner 
Give order for supper 
Teach nurses 
Oversee supper 
See about dietary changes 
Check serving diet kitchen 
Eat supper 
See about late trays 
Oversee plans for staffs’ snacks or parties 
Arrange tor night nurses’ midnight meal 
Off duty 7-8 o’clock 





How vital the teaching of Home Eco- 
nomics will become if we add this new 
trend of guidance, not only guidance 
for home living, but guidance of the girl 
in the selection of her course of study, 
her future education and training, pos- 
Ssble apprenticeship training and _ selec- 
tion of the job itself. This takes us to 
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her mind is “how to start?” The writer 
has had several years experience teach- 
ing this unit and is always thrilled to 
see the expressions of joy and hope 
that come to the faces of the young 
people when some class time is taken 
to talk over the problem of applying 
for the job and even to take time for 











By Ruth Cooley Cowles 


Home Economics Supervisor 
Cranston, Rhode Island 


The first part of Miss Cowles’ inter- 
esting discussion was published in 
PracticAL Home Economics, July- 
August issue, and covered the follow- 
ing five steps for vocational guidance 
and thew application in Home Econom- 
ics courses: 


1—The accumulation and use of rec- 
ords containing detailed data re- 
garding the school, the home and 
the leisure life of each pupil. 

2—Administration of certain tests of 
intelligence, achievement, and vo- 
cational aptitude, ability or inter- 
est. 

3—Individual pupil interviews and con- 
ferences. 

4—Providing opportunity for voca- 
tional “try-outs.” 

5—Providing information and instruc- 
tion about lines of work open to 


pupils. 


practice in writing letters of application. 
They come back after an interview to 
tell of their experience and ask what to 
do next. Assistance does not neces- 
sarily mean doing the thing for the 
girl; it means still more showing the 
girl how to do it for herself. 

A discussion of this sort would no* 
be complete without further reference 
to the matter of summer experience 
work, Many girls have upon graduation 
from college obtained advanced posi- 
tions because they have made the most 
of their summers as opportunities for 
experience. So often the girl will say 
upon her return from an_ interview, 
“they want only experienced girls.” 
What does the employer mean by an 
experienced girl? Does he always mean 
one experienced in that particular line? 
Or does he wish to gain the assurance 
that the applicant is able to work 
peaceably with others, take directions 
and be loyal? In general, that is just 
what he wishes to know, for a great 
many employers prefer to train the girl 
in their own way rather than have 
them have too well established work 
habits. 

The writer, while a teacher of cate! 
ing at the David Hale Fanning Trade 
School in Worcester, Massachuscett 
made a study of job opportunities for 
the girls graduating from the caterins 

(Continued on page 266) 
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“THE sturdy build, determined air 

and strong will to fight for con- 
victions which are an integral part of 
Abby L. Marlatt, prove her pioneer par- 
entage. Her father, a Methodist min- 
ister, was an early pioneer in Kansas 
where he went to aid in its becoming a 
free state. He was principal of a 
Methodist school but returned to the 
ministry when the school was made the 
beginning of Manhattan Agricultural 
College. In Manhattan he met his fu- 
ture bride, Miss Marlatt’s mother, who 
had also come west to teach in the 
Methodist College. 

Abby Marlatt was born in Manhattan 
and grew up in Kansas. She graduated 
from Manhattan College where she 
stayed a short time for teaching experi- 
ence. After two years, true to her heri- 
tage, she went farther west to pioneer. 
At Utah State Agricultural College in 
Logan she became the only woman on 
the faculty and established a home eco- 






















nomics department. 





After four years in Logan a call came 
to pioneer again and Miss Marlatt be- 






the Providence, Rhode Island, Technical 
High School and one of the first teach- 
ers of Home Economics in the high 
schools of New England. Fourteen years 
were spent here developing a home eco- 
nomics department; years which added 








richly to her own experience also and 





which prepared her to assume. still 





greater responsibilities in her next posi- 
tion as Director of Home Economics at 
Wisconsin University in 1909. Here Miss 
Marlatt has undoubtedly done her great- 
est work. During the past thirty years 
over 1700 girls have benefited by her ex- 
perience and inspiring guidance and are 
now scattered over the globe making 
wiser, better mothers or filling respon 









sible positions more ably for having 
caught the “it-can-be-done” spirit of 
\bby Marlatt. 

A less determined soul would have 
been discouraged with the prospects at 
Wisconsin in 1909. The Department of 
Home Economics, which had been es- 
tablished four years before (1905) at the 
urgent request to the legislature by the 
club women of the state, had been open 
three years and closed for one year. It 
was originally a part of the College of 
Letters and Arts and the expensive 
equipment had been scattered through 
all departments—everyone helping them- 
selves. Miss Marlatt dug a dustpan 
and a few remaining necessities out of 
the basement in “Ag” Hall and with 
nine students started determinedly forth 
to lay the corner-stone for the present 
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came the only woman on the faculty of , 


L. Marlatt— Pioneer 


By Claribel Adams 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


efficient department which has an en- 
rollment of 500-600 undergraduates. 
The tired look around the eyes, which 
is usually hidden by a twinkle, reveals 
that this result has not just happened. 
It has been thought for, worked for and 
fought for. Budgets have been declined 





Abby L. Marlatt 
Formerly Director Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


or cut, still the department progressed 
through the faithful work of the teach- 
ers under Miss Marlatt’s leadership 

A little story of her early days at 
Wisconsin shows her determination in 
overcoming obstacles. She had made an 
engagement to speak in a near-by town 
in regard to establishing domestic sci- 
ence in the public schools. The taxi 
man arrived but insisted on delivering 
the rest of his load before driving het 
to the station. The result was—too late 
for the train! The common run of in 
dividuals would have said, “That's that! 
I’ll wire them that I can’t come.” But 


not Abby Marlatt. With her an engage- 
ment is an engagement. She announced 
to the astonished agent, “But I have a 
speaking engagement, if the train is gone 
I must have a special train.” 

In his innocence, he tried to explain 
that such things were not done. He 
found that they were. Miss Marlatt 
kept her appointment although the ex 
pense meant the loss of her Easter dress. 
She laughs now as she recalls that after 
all the school authorities decided on 
manual training instead of domestic 
science. It wasn’t until twenty years 
later, when one of her girls became do- 
mestic science teacher there, that het 
bread cast upon the waters returned 

It is this same characteristic of a'ert 
determination which has made the De 
partment of Home Economics at Wis 
consin outstanding in its pioneering 
Under Dr. Amy Daniels, Wisconsin be 
came the first to have a department in 
research and nutrition. Here also was 
established the first university nursery 
school of the country. Wisconsin was 
the first to teach the chemistry of tex 
oO give a course 1n methods In 


tiles; t 
home economics extension; first to in 
troduce a course in family relationship; 
first to offer a Master’s Degree in hous 
ing as well as the first to introduce the 
course 

For thirty years she has not only 
found time for class work and student 
council but has also given radio talks, 
helped in publishing books, given out 
side lectures and aided greatly in im 
proving home and general conditions in 
rural communities Her influence has 
reached bevond Wisconsin, also, as she 
has often been called for conference in 
national councils. She was not only 
one of the founders of the Home Eco 
nomics and American Dietetic Associa 
tions but has helped pilot them over 
many rough seas 

When questioned about her achieve 
ments, Miss Marlatt answers with ar 
air of, “I suppose we have to get throug! 
with it. But let’s get it over!” 


Just mention, however, the achieve 
, 


ments of her girls, and her face lights 
uy She rings tor Miss Myrland al 
the records. The bored look vanishes 


Her girls? Oh, yes, they are holding 
responsible positions in so many quar 
ters of the earth that the sun never sets 
on their work. One is chief dietitian of 
all he hospitals in Stockholm; others 


head departments in colleges; many ar: 


' 
prominently engaged in food research; 
others carry on in extension work; while 


f ] 
it oo 


countless others are prominent 


Continued on page 270) 


























































































































N. —E. A. Convention Notes 


Department of Home Economics, National Education Association 


July 3-6, San Francisco, California 


Reported by Genevieve A. Callahan 


66 WS DUCATION today is concerned 

‘4 With adjusting to the ever- 
changing socio-economic world, to the 
end that all living may be enriched 
and improved increasingly as changes 
occur.” That statement by Dr. Freda 
Gerwin Winning, president of the De- 
partment of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association, was 
the stout warp thread running through 
the entire fabric of the three days of 
tightly-woven programs and meetings. 
“How Home Economics, the youngest 
member of the Curriculum family, can 
serve as a correlating and integrating 
force in the general school program” 
was the vari-colored weft. Recurring 
most frequently in the pattern were two 
bright strands: the importance — of 
homemaking classes for boys, as a step 
toward a better-adjusted next genera 
tion of homes; and the need for great 
er emphasis on home furnishing and 
arrangement, as a means for providing 
more harmonious settings for more 
harmonious family living. 

That word, “family” kept cropping 
up throughout the meetings. Practically 
every speaker had something to say 
about how home economics courses to 
day are striving to improve relationships 
and understanding between boys and 
girls and their parents right here and 
now, as well as to build firm founda 
tions for the new homes that these 
boys and girls will establish for them 
selves within the next few years. The 
practical arts of homemaking are not 
crowded out of this new type of school 
curriculum, They remain firmly en 
trenched among the important means 
toward that all-important end—better 
and happier homes, families, and indi 
viduals 


Home Economies, an Essential 


The opening session——a joint meeting 
with the department of secondary edu 
Mildred §$ 


Henderson, supervisor of home eco 


cation, presided over by 
nomics in San Diego—began quite 
logically with a discussion on the sub 
ject, “Home Economics, an Essential in 
Carlotta C 
of the home economics department of 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, asked the timely and pertinent 
question, “Shall a girl train for earn 
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Education,” Greer, head 


ing a living, or for homemaking, or 


for both?” 

“For both,” was Miss Greer’s de- 
cided reply to her own question. Point- 
ing out that the modern girl remains in 
commercial work an average of five 
to seven years; that three times as 
many women are engaged in homemak- 
ing as in all forms of gainful occupa- 
tion; and that a young woman with 
college education and training in home 
economics is practically sure of getting 
a job, she furnished factual evidence 
of the soundness of her point of view. 

Regarding consumer education, Miss 
Greer remarked that the selection of 
goods—food, clothing, and household 
supplies—is a large order, and that home 
economics teachers must decide what 
phase or phases of the subject they 
shall teach, and how they shall pre- 
sent it. One of the most serious prob- 
lems is to teach it so that it will carry 
over into the homes and lives of the 
students. 

In order to make courses in con 
sumer education most effective, teach- 
ers must take into consideration the 
fact that school children are not merely 
potential or future buyers, but are 
buyers right now. In most commu- 
nities, “going to the store” on errands 
is one of the most frequent after- 
activities of children. Miss 
Greer recommended that in the handling 


school 


of food in the laboratory, the quality 
of the food materials with which the 
class is working be studied and dis 
cussed; ‘that in clothing courses, the 
cloth itself be studied as well as the 
construction methods. She advised 
teachers to insist that their students at 
least participate in selecting the ma- 
terials for the garments they are to 
make in class, rather than to leave all 
the responsibility for such choice to 
the mothers. She urged that girls be 
taught to use their intellects and not 
their emotions in buying—that they be 
taught to consider the suitability of a 
fabric as well as the flattery of its 
color; the matter-of-fact ingredients of 
a cold cream as well as the glowing 
vision of beauty it seems to promise. 
“Occasionally”, said Miss Greer, ‘we 
hear the statement that no one makes 
If that is 
true, then why do department stores 


clothes at home these days. 


have such large sections devoted to 
yard goods and paper patterns? Per- 
centages of increase and decrease of 
sales of these items fluctuate, it is 
true, but they do not fall off com- 


pletely.” 


As further evidence of the aliveness 
home sewing, Miss Greer reported 
a recent survey among 1500 women, 
of whom 50 per cent stated that they 


of 


make their own clothes. She reminded 
her hearers that courses in clothing con- 


struction still are the best training for 


wise selection of ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing. In this connection she remarked 
that appropriate and becoming clothes 
have not only a social and a_ psycho- 
logical effect on a girl, but they are 
of direct commercial value to her in 
securing and holding a _ position—not 
only because she actually looks better, 
but because she feels more assurance, 
and so is more natural and has more 
poise. 

Miss Greer was the first of many 
speakers to plead for more, and more 
effective, teaching of courses in home 
furnishing and arrangement. 

“Unfortunately, good taste does not 
always carry over from clothing to 
“Many 
school children and their mothers are 
well and tastefully dressed, while their 
homes are poorly furnished and deco- 
rated. The effect of a harmoniously fur- 
nished home upon the personalities of its 
occupants is subtle but pronounced, The 


home furnishings,” she said. 


basis of good taste is laid in child 
hood,” 

Girls need more training in domestic 
management, in home nursing, and in 


child care—and child care should be 


taught for the student to use now, in 
helping with younger children, as well 
as in dealing with her own future 
family. Both boys and girls need train 
ing for marriage and family life—life 
as it is lived today. It is the respon 
sibility as well as the opportunity of 
home economics teachers, Miss Greet 
concluded, to teach all the essentials o! 
everyday living. 


Mathematics and Home Arts 


How home arts and mathemati 
teachers can work together to the ad 
vantage of students in both fields wa 


discussed by Charles C. Weideman 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Apparently the subject of this discussion is 
Boys in Miss Rivers’ class in citizen homemaking, 


professior of education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Calling attention 
to the frequent need for, and use of, 
mathematics in the halving or multiply- 
ing of recipes, the altering of patterns, 
the estimating of costs, measures, vol- 
umes, and percentages, he enumerated 
six essentials for successful cooperation 
between a home economics teacher and 
a mathematics instructor. 
1. Both should be willing, feel happy, and want 
to work together. (Integration in any school 
system begins with the integration of per 


sonalities. ) 


2. Both should know each other’s fields—the 
terminology, the materials, and the procedure 
of learning in each area, 

3. They should be willing to confer for the 


children’s profit. 

4. They should try out their idea first on a 
small group before trying to set up a plan 
for the whole school. 


5. They should inform the administration of 
their desires. 
6. They should inform the teaching staff of the 


idea, in order to secure full cooperation 





Correlation and Integration 


As a start toward more extensive 
correlation and integration of school 
subjects, Dr. Freda G. Winning in het 
paper advocated that home economics 
teachers first develop correlation be 
tween their own units of foods, clothing, 
shelter, and family life, with home and 
family living serving as the integrating 
point, then proceed to broaden thet: 
fields of activity. 

Taking the planning of a party 
luncheon in a foods class as an ex 
ample, she suggested bringing in the 
care of linen and silver; the appropri 
ate dress for hostess, guests, cooks; 
points of etiquette, such as what to do 
with hats and gloves, what to talk 
about. Writing of invitations might be 
supervised by the English department; 
table arrangement and color combina 
tions by the art department; quantities 


‘‘What to wear while jitterbugging.”’ 

in Balboa High School, San Fran- 

cisco, make their own posters and paper models of correct costumes for various 
occasions. 


and costs of food by the mathematics 
department; while study and discussion 
of the growing, transporting, and dis 
tributing of foods might be taken up in 
commercial geography, agriculture, or 
economics classes. 

In this type of approach to a prob 
lem, experiences are set up instead of 
mere facts to be learned; and_ the 
students learn to plan and work with 
each other, with other teachers, and 
with areas of learning other than home 
economics. Rigid subject matter bar 
riers are thus broken down. The chil 
dren learn that economics and history 
have something to do with English, 
English with mathematics, and that all 
have something to do with home eco 
nomics. That is the first step in cor- 
relation. 

In working out a_ correlated, in 
tegrated program, it is wise to. start 
small, Dr. Winning advised—‘“Perhaps 


“What the well-pressed young man will wear’ is receiving 
serious young citizen, while a spot on a sweater 





well, 





with one teacher whom you know 
or who has a free period that coincides 
with yours.” 

Home economics, according to Dr. 
Winning, has passed through four stages 
or eras and is now in its fifth. First 
came the notebook and sample era; 
second, the dress era; third, the en 
semble era; fourth, the personal ap 
pearance era, and fifth, the community 
and business participation era, in which 
the relationships of the individual to the 
family and to the community are taken 
into consideration. 

Learning, said Dr. Winning, occurs 
first-hand in the integrated program, 
and telling 
students seek the best way for them, in 


becomes less and _ less 


stead of being taught the one best way 





Home Economies as an 
Integrating Force 
“Integration is more easily ac 

complished through home economics 

than through perhaps any other field, 
because home economics began 
science and art as its foundation” 

Dr. Winning, opening the second ses 

sion, over which Miss Maude I. Murchie, 

program chairman, presided. 

\s a foundation for the talks sched 
uled to follow, Dr. George A Rice, who 
is professor of education, director of 
practice teaching, and principal of 


1 


University High School, Berkeley, Cal 


ifornia, discussed trends in the basic 

curriculum the secondary schools 
There are several reasons, Dr. Rice 

said, for making changes in high school 


curriculum. 

Formerly, comparatively few children 
went to high school, and most of those 
who did go were preparing for college 
Now, children are kept in school, and 


; 


most young peop le between the ages o 
14 and 18 are in high school. 
A giance at the names o 


enrolled in any secondary school is 


students 
enough to show that the high school 


attention from one 
sleeve engages the attention of 


the other 
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has become the real melting pot, Dr. 
Rice brought out. Today, when 
democracy is being threatened, edu- 
cators are recognizing the need for de- 
veloping a homogeneous ideology and 
idealism. The place to teach democracy 
is in the adolescent school years. 
Educators are trying to teach the es- 
sentials that children should know if 
they are to desired 
“homogenous idealism.” History is too 
difficult for some, English for others. 
A basic course is needed first for the 
sake of orienting the new student to 
the school itself. The school should 
take an interest in the child’s social 
development and in the new friends he 
makes. The basic course should, there- 
fore, have a_ social background. It 
should fit the pupil for living with and 
understanding his new school. 


develop this 


In the second place, the whole tend- 
ency today is toward more individual 
instruction. Dr. Rice suggested that 
tests in art and music, corresponding to 
intelligence tests, would aid the school 
in “placing” the interests and abilities 
of the child when he enters high school. 
His hobbies, his athletic interests, his 
social skills and graces, all should be in- 
vestigated for the sake of finding where 
he stands. 

Third, the high school should offer 
guidance to the child at this time and 
stage when he begins to wean himself 
away from family influence. The basic 
core curriculum offers an opportunity 
for group guidance. 

“Somewhere in the curriculum”, said 
Dr. Rice, “we need to study the par 
ticular community in which the young 
ster lives.” There should be carefully 
planned and prepared excursions to com- 
munity centers that are of importance 
to the child from the point of view of 
administration and service to him, 

“We need to teach more relating to 
leisure interests,” Dr. Rice said. “Many 
persons are made or broken through 
their leisure activities. In choosing 
what to teach. we should begin where 
the children are, provide them with 
whatever will give them the best and 
longest-time interests.” 

The basic core curriculum should help 
to coordinate the child’s reading—and 
reading done at this period is of great 
importance. The basic core curriculum 
should teach citizenship, the one great 
need of today. An activity program is 
needed to accomplish this—one that pro 
vokes action and invites participation in 
community activities. 

Some review of the elementary skills, 
handwriting and spelling, for example, 
should be included in the basic course. 
There should be emphasis on health, 
personal hygiene, and prevention of 
disease. This is most effective when 
quantities 


given in small scattered 


through the course. 
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The basic course, Dr. Rice pointed 
out, should never monopolize the whole 
curriculum. After all, the good old 
conservative type of education is worth 
saving! One period a day should be 
sufficient, or, if the basic course is com- 
bined with home economics, physical 
education, or the like, as much as one- 
fourth of the student's time may be 
given over to this broad subject. It 
should be an opportunistic course, he 
insisted finally—one that takes into con- 
sideration the needs of the particular 


group of students, and that uses the 


teachers that are at hand. 

Home Economics in the Basic Course 
“We speak of giving a child a general 

education, for general culture, tolerance, 

etc., or a special education, for earning 

a livelihood or for homemaking”, said 





Freda G. Winning 
President, Department of 
Home Economics, N.E.A. 


May E. Davis, city supervisor of home 
economics in Oakland, Calif. “The 
basic core curriculum is not intended 
to replace either general or special edu- 
cation, but to help fit the student into 
living.” 

In affirmative answer to her own ques- 
tion, “Has home economics modified its 
course so that it fits into the basic 
course,” Miss Davis cited the attention 
given child training and education for 
family living, finances, consumer edu- 
cation, and various other subjects. She 
pointed out that adolescents, for their 
best development, need the feeling of 
inclusion in adult interests, and she out- 
lined the progression of courses in 
Oakland high schools, designed to help 
the adolescent student adjust himself to 
the school and to his present home and 
family, and at the same time to look 
ahead to fitting himself as an adult 


into his community, his future occupa- 


tion, and his future home. Beginning 
with Personal Management in low 
tenth grade, the typical basic course 
progresses through Social Problems, 
American History, American Problems, 
to Consumer Education, Humanities, or 
Home Problems. 

In Castlemont High School, Oakland, 
Personal Planning is a required twelfth 
grade subject. Home, job, college, all 
are taken into consideration, and visits 
to local industries are an important 
feature. 


f One section in high twelfth 
is taught by the home economics teacher. 

“The family holds first place as an 
educational institution,’ said Ellen J. 
Milligan, supervisor of home economics 
in Los Angeles, following Miss Davis 
and speaking on the same topic. 

In the Los Angeles secondary schools, 
the core course is called, Senior Prob- 
lems. It includes consumer education, 
leisure time activities, and a wide va- 
riety of subjects of vital concern to 
boys and girls at that stage in their 
careers. Of the 42 high schools in Los 
Angeles, 24 have chosen to establish 
this core course for all senior classes. 
It emphasizes the student in the home 
of today, his friends, his perso.iality, 
etc. 

Consumer Education 

Speaking on “Objectives of Consumer 
Education for the School 
Levels,” Saidee Stark, instructor in the 


Several 
home economics department of the 
Junior College at Sacramento, pointed 
out that the best way to teach  chil- 
dren how to become skilled buyers of 
merchandise and service is to begin with 
the purchasing they are doing now for 
themselves and their families. 

“Children never look at goals in the 
abstract or in generalities, but in the 
concrete,” Miss Stark said. Since high 
school students buy a great many house- 
hold supplies, and much of their own 
personal clothing and services, it is 
sensible to begin with helping them 
with the selections they are making at 
present. College students likewise need 
to study their own purchasing. College 
courses too often are factual and tech- 
nical. 

“The goals of any individual vary 
throughout his life,” Miss Stark said. 
“The important thing is to focus atten- 
tion on making plans for buying.” 

Speaking of the need for training in 
buying, Miss Stark remarked that the 
seller has improved the technique of 
selling, but the buyer has not improved 
the technique of buying or bargaining. 
The home buyer must learn largely by 
the trial and error method, since she 
has so little basic information to guide 
her. 

“Differentiation in Materials and 
Techniques in Consumer Education [or 


(Continued on page 268) 
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All these attractive trimmings may be 
made from directions given in this article 


NDIVIDUAL and dress 
trimmings may be made from leather 
Materials for 
about 


charming 


scraps at very little cost. 
illustrated cost 
Frequently, belts, or- 


all trimmings 
seventy-five cents. 
naments or soft leather applique on ex- 
pensive dresses may be duplicated to 
give a dress that specialty shop look. 
Another source of inspiration for novel 
dress trimmings may be found in the 
dress accessory departments in stores. 
The trimmings illustrated have been de- 
veloped from the clothing rather than 
the craft angle and may all be made 
with inexpensive equipment. 


Materials and equipment necessary * 


Leather (suede, kid, patent, calf or 
fancy leathers) 

Chamois 

Leather 
cement) 

Stiletto 

Suede brush 

Single edge razor blade 


cement (Duco transparent 


Sharp scissors 

Nail polish remover 
Compass 

Ruler 

Needles and thread 
Small brass safety pins 
Cotton wadding 


The following additional equipment is 
advisable: leather punch, eyelet and snap 
button outfit, metal eyelets and snap but- 
tons. (Total cost about two dollars.) 

Scrap leather costs from seventy-five 
cents to two dollars a pound and pieces 
cut to order cost slightly more. Leather 
is very light in weight. Manufacturers 
will send 


upon request catalogues 
" These supplies may be purchased from Uni- 
versal School of Handicrafts, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York City; Osborn Brothers Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. ; 
National Handicraft and Hobby Service, 117 


N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Leather Dress Trimmings 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Washington, D. C 


describing leather supplies, leathers and 
lacings with prices. In large cities 
leather or shoe findings houses may sell 
scrap leather at special rates. Chamois, 
cement, stiletto, suede brush, nail polish 
remover and compass may be purchased 


at any ten cent store. 
Articles that may be made 


Belts 

Belt closings 

Bows for belts and neck closings 

Flowers or ornaments for zipper pulls 

Buckles 

Buttons 

Applique on collar, cuffs or pockets 

Inserted metal eyelets for lacings. 

Before attempting to cut leather, pat- 
terns should be drawn and tested on 
heavy wrapping Colored con- 
struction paper may be used if color 
effects are to be tested. The illustra- 
tions given are only suggestive of what 


paper. 


may be made. In order to draw pat- 
terns from the accompanying graph it 
will be necessary to draw one inch 
squares on a large sheet of paper and 
plot off designs. If there is any 
doubt about the result samples may 

be worked out first on heavy cloth. 
\fter the pattern has been correct- 

ed it should be placed on the wrong 

side of the leather and outlined 
carefully with a soft lead pencil. 
Cutting may be done on cardboard 

or glass with a sharp razor blade, 

or very sharp scissors may be used. 

If leather is not as smooth as de- 
sired it may be dampened thor- 
oughly and_= stretched out with 
thumb tacks on a flat board to dry. 
It is advisable to use snap buttons 
for closings; however, medium size 
snaps may be substituted if care 
fully sewed on. If edges of leather 
should appear white after cutting, 
they may be touched up with oi! 
colors diluted, or with India inks. 
\ suede brush will keep suede new 
longer. When using leather cement 
read directions on tube carefully, 
noting that porous surfaces need 
two coats of cement. Excess ce- 
ment may be removed with nail pol 
ish remover. 


Directions for articles illustrated 
A. Bow for belt or neck of dress 
may be made of suede, calf or kid. 


Lay pattern for bow on the leather: 


outline, turn over at narrow end and 


outline again. Fold bow and sew at cen 


ter. Cement a 3 inch strip of contrasting 
leather through center of bow and ends. 
Join ends to bow and sew a strip of 
leather around center, tacking sides of 
bow ends at center to prevent slipping 
Sew small safety pin to back of com 
pleted bow. 

B. Novelty pod ornament or zipper 
pull may be made of kid or suede. Cut 
one piece of leather from triangular pat 
tern, twelve pieces from circle, and three 
strips two and one-half inches long and 
one-eighth inch wide. Whip four circles 
together to form pod leaving small open 
ing at top. Stuff with cotton. Fold on 
narrow strip of leather at center, slip 
securely, Com 


Apply 


into opening and sew 
plete three pods in this manner 
(Continued on page 264) 


Patterns may be made from these designs 

Each square is equal to one inch. Key num 

bers correspond to directions in text and 

the finished articles are shown in illustra- 

tion at top of page. Make drawing on 

heavy wrapping paper and plot design in 
inch squares. 













































































The junior and senior high school lunch counters are all similar to this, which is in the 
Louisville Girls’ High School. 


HE school cafeterias in Louisville, 

Kentucky, were organized during 
the years 1912-1913 by two philanthrop- 
ically-minded women whose concern was 
the undernourished child. This is ex- 
emplified in a small book written by 
them entitled “The Penny Lunch.” I am 
quoting from it: “Medical inspection is 
forcing upon public attention the ap 
palling fact that a large percentage of 
children are in no physical condition, 
because of malnutrition, to profit by the 
present glorious outlay of public money 
for school purposes. Practical educators 
are everywhere agreed that even the 
most patient, thoughtful effort to train 
undernourished children is attended with 
but partial success. Out of their ex 
perience comes this plea: ‘Give the un 
dernourished child body-food first be 
fore offering him the wisdom of the 


ages’.”, Working with untiring efforts, 
these altruistic women have finally ac 
complished their objective in the realiza 


tion of the fact that from “a penny 
lunch room” have developed sixty-six 
cafeterias: forty-one in the elementary 
schools, nine in the junior high schools, 
six in the senior high schools, and two 
in the junior-senior high schools. 

In endeavoring to maintain high edu 
cational and nutritional standards, a real 
issue has to be faced inasmuch as the 
wares of the street vendor and certain 
stores are most alluring and enticing 
Children, not unlike adults in this re 
spect, are easily tempted by so-called 
bargains. It is a real challenge now 
adays to those in charge of school 
cafeterias to provide foods of the high 
est nutritional value in such a manner 
that they, too, will have the attractive 
sales appeal that the undesirable ones 


seem to have. 
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The Louisville Public School cafe- 
terias are operated under a centralized 
management, a system which has many 
advantages. This method of function- 
ing is most advantageous from the 
standpoint of purchasing. The neces- 
sity of buying such large quantities of- 
fers more opportunities to secure the 
best quality at a minimum cost. It also 
tends to establish a uniformity in recipes, 
basic menus, sizes of portions, equip- 
ment, and standards of quality in foods. 

The cafeteria system is under the gen- 
eral supervision and direction of the 
superintendent of schools. The as- 
sistant superintendent, the secretary and 
the treasurer of the Board of Educa- 
tion assist in making contracts, in pre- 
paring specifications for the letting of 
the contracts, and in establishing finan- 
cial policies. There are two directors, 
one the director of personnel and pur- 
chasing, and the other, the dietitian and 
director of foods. In the central office 
we have a bookkeeper and eight clerks 
who take care of all matters of business 
and all records and reports. From this 
office the various business houses are 
telephoned for the daily orders. A stock 
man in charge of the storeroom receives 
and dispenses the canned foods and 
staples. Three men are employed to 
make deliveries and to collect daily the 
cash receipts from the various schools. 

The number of employees in a given 
school depends upon the size of that 
school. In the smaller schools there 
may be only one or two persons, while 
the larger schools may necessitate the 
services of sixteen to twenty. 

Each employee is required to pass a 
medical examination and to possess a 
“Food Handler's Health Card” issued 


by the local Board of Health. White 
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A Cafeteria System 


That Grew 
From a Penny 


Lunch Room 


By Evelyn L. Rietze 


Dietitian and Director of Foods 
Louisville, Kentucky 


cotton uniforms of the same style 
and material are worn by all em- 
ployees. Black trimming denotes 
managership. 
Employees, upon entering the depart- 
ment, follow a_ prescribed training 
whether they expect to become a man- 
ager or not. The procedure is as fol- 
lows: The first two weeks are spent in 
a small school under a capable and ef- 
ficient manager who endeavors to teach 
the newcomer what is expected of her. 
During this time of training, the pros- 
pective employee receives no compen- 
sation. If, during these two weeks, she 
shows potential possibilities, she may 
continue for another month at a given 
salary. The manager makes reports as 
to the progress that is being made. At 
the termination of another month, if the 
reports are favorable, the assistant is 
given an increase in salary and continues 
her training. Step by step her knowl- 
edge and experience of everything that 
is done in a school cafeteria increase 
until she is well acquainted with the 
preparation of all recipes, the uses of 
the mechanical devices and equipment, 
cashiering, making out menus, orders, 
records, and the like. This is not ac- 
complished in a few months; on_ the 
contrary, it requires at least a year. If 
her progress and proficiency have been 
rapid, the young woman may be given a 
managership in an elementary school. 
From this opening she may be promoted 
to the position of an assistant and then 
perhaps as manager in a junior high 
school, After that her advancement is 
slow, since there are only a few vacan 
cies occurring each year. It is solely on 
a meritorious and seniority basis that a 
managership in any of the high schools 
may be obtained. A slow’ procedure 
such as this tends to make a manager 0! 
an assistant develop confidence and a 
quire a thorough knowledge of the « 
tire organization. 

Annual bids are taken on canned 
foods, staples, milk, ice cream, brea 
rolls, crackers, and the like. Concise 
and descriptive specifications are writt 
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for all products. The samples that are 
submitted are tested for quality, pack, 
and suitability as to their various uses. 
These are subjected to a detailed an- 
alysis in the testing kitchen. 

Meat, butter, eggs, fresh vegetables, 
and fruits are purchased on a weekly 
bid basis. 
prevail and the less expensive, if up to 


Specifications, here, again 
standard, are generally chosen. 
The director of foods provides each 
manager with a loose leaf notebook con- 
taining, in addition to standard weights 
and 150 
and plate specials. It 
recipes with numbers of portions to be 


measures, over basic menus 


also. contains 
secured from the various sizes of canned 


foods. Suggestions for special occa- 


sions, with many kinds of sandwiches, 
salads, and are all listed. 
Therefore a manager has little difficulty 


desserts, 


in planning her menus and ordering. 
assistants and 


new 


Managers as well as 


cooks are encouraged to submit 
recipes and suggestions as often as they 
care to do so. These are sent to the 
testing kitchen where, not only the num- 
bers of portions and the accuracy as 
to the amount of ingredients are de- 
termined, but also cost prices and sell- 
ing The 
bearing the name of the person who sent 
it in, 
to each 


qualities. accepted recipe, 
is then mimeographed and given 
manager. A study of menus, 
and the supervision of the menus, is 
a constant responsibility of the dieti- 
tian and director of 

Menus for two weeks in advance are 
the central the first 


and fifteenth days of each month. These 


foods. 


sent to othice on 


are checked, and the original recipe is 
returned; the duplicate is kept in the 
files. It is possible that 


not always 


From a small penny lunchroom 


to sixty-six 


lunchrooms 


in elementary 


junior and senior high schools is the notable record of Louisville, Kentucky 


these menus be followed to the letter, 


but it is most essential that plans be 
made in order to do intelligent ordet 
ing. Since the manager is far better 


acquainted with the tastes and the wants 
of the children in the locality of het 
school, she may use her own discretion 
as to the kinds of 


in the combining of 


foods served except 


the plate specials 


These, which sell for ten cents in the 
junior and senior high schools, are 
planned at the central office. They are 
listed numerically under the headings 


of the kind of meat used—for instance, 


there are twenty combinations with roast 


beef, some fifteen or twenty with ham, 
twenty-five or thirty with salmon 
other fish, and so on. 

Vegetable and “cold plates” have 


been found to be very successful it 
many localities during the warm 
weather Serving these plate specials 
has been a most interesting project 


Perhaps the sign over the milk station has something to do 


with 
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At Thanksgiving or Christmas a 
turkey or chicken plate such as the fol- 
lowing is served: 

Roast Chicken or Turkey 
Dressing or Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Peas and Carrots 
Cranberries, Celery, Bread 

Wieners, or “hot dogs”, are sold in 
the junior high schools every other 
week and in the senior high schools 
once a week. 

Very simple but nourishing salads and 
desserts, prepared with fruits, vege- 
tables, eggs, and milk are made popu- 
lar by the addition of a garnish. Chil- 
dren love color, and by the judicious 
use of some colored gelatin, fruit, or 
cocoanut, it is not difficult to sell such 
salads and desserts. 

Pie is served only in the senior high 
schools. 

Grated carrots, raw cabbage, celery 
tops, green peppers, and lettuce are in- 
cluded in the numerous kinds of sand- 
wich fillings. In this way the child 
gets nutritional elements he might not 
otherwise eat. Dark breads are not 
generally liked by children, and, in or- 
der to make the child better acquainted 
with their use, one slice of white bread 
and one of dark is often used together 
in sandwiches. 

Three kinds of candy are served in 
the junior high schools; however, a 
larger selection may be procured in the 
senior high schools. 

The price list in the junior and senior 
high schools is as follows: 

Milk (% pint bottle) with graham or 
soda cracker—4c. 

Soup (bowl) with cracker—5c in senior 
high school. 

Soup (cup)—2c in junior high school. 

Meats—5Sc. 

Vegetables—3c (#20—Hamilton Beach 
ice cream disher). 

Salads and Desserts—5c (#16—Hamil- 
ton Beach ice cream disher). 

Sandwiches—3 and 5c each. 

Fresh Fruits—1l, 2 and 3c each, depend- 
ing upon size. 

Tomato and Fruit juices—3c (four 
ounce glass). 

Cornsticks—lec each. 

(ookies—lc and 2 for le. 

The prices in the elementary schools, 
average about the same as in the junior 
and senior high schools except that soup 
and cocoa are two cents, salads and des- 
serts are four cents, and the majority of 
sandwiches sell for two cents. Often 
the four-cent portions are divided in 
half and sold for two cents each so that 
the child may get a variety of foods for 
a small sum of money. 

The variety of food is somewhat more 
limited in the elementary schools. In 
many of these hot dishes are served; 
but in a few where there is little or 
no demand, only hot soup or cocoa, 
milk, fresh fruits, salads, desserts, and 
sandwiches constitute the menu. Fruit, 
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both fresh and canned, must appear on 
the serving table daily. Only two kinds 
of candy, milk chocolates and chocolate 
raisins, are served on alternate days. 

No child is permitted to buy candy or 
cookies unless he purchases other foods, 
or can show that he has brought lunch 
from home. The manager endeavors by 
helpful suggestions to assist the child in 
spending his money judiciously. 

Louisville has a one-session school 
day. Children are required to remain 
on the school grounds until the after- 
noon dismissal. This enables the man- 
ager to make a fair estimate as to the 
number she must serve. The weather 
conditions are an important factor in 
this respect, however. Cold, rainy, dis- 
agreeable days and inclement weather 
have a tendency to increase sales, while 
on pretty, warm days there is a tempta- 
tion to rush out of doors with only a 
sandwich or a cookie. 

Records of stock received and used, 
of portions and quantities prepared, and 
of those sold and unsold, are sent 
daily and weekly to the central office. 
The cash receipts are collected every 
afternoon and taken to one of the local 
banks where the money is counted by 
two women employed by the department 
for this purpose. A monthly inventory 
of the stock on hand is sent to the 
office by every manager. A complete 
monthly statement is compiled and pre- 
sented to the Board of Education for 
approval. This report enumerates the 
amount spent by each school for mer- 
chandise, salaries, the number of chil- 
dren enrolled, the number purchasing 
lunches, the average per capita spent by 
each child, the administrative and oper- 
ating expenses, and last of all, the gain 
or loss shown individually and as a 
whole. Each school is expected to be 
self-supporting, but the cafeterias at 
some schools are operated at a loss. 
Since the lunch department as a unit, is 
self-supporting, a certain percentage of 
the overhead expenses are carried by 
each school. This is calculated on the 
basis of the numbers served. 

The original equipment of each 
cafeteria is furnished by the Board of 
Education. The cost of maintenance, 
the repairs, and the replacements are 
borne by the lunch department. 

The worthwhile accomplishments of 
the school cafeteria are gradually but 
definitely becoming a more unified part 
of the school system. The responsibil- 
ity of this task, however, rests with 
the manager and her assistants in pro- 
viding a pleasant social atmosphere, 
nutritious food well prepared and sold 
at minimum cost. In addition, it is very 
important to understand the child’s point 
of view about foods and eating. With a 
knowledge of these essentials, great 
progress has been made possible in the 


school cafeterias, 








You Should Know... 


... The new “Slice-A-Slice” gadget, 
made by the Aldon Products Co., Dun- 
cannon, Pennsylvania, which slices a 
piece of bakery sliced bread in half, 
producing dainty thin pieces desirable 
for tea sandwiches, canapes and melba 
toast. The gadget looks like a pair of 
flat graters hinged together. A slice 
of bread is put inside and is held firmly 
in place by pronged walls; the slot 
between the walls acts as a guide for 
the knife. 

... The new paper pie plates with metal 
rims, known as_ Bake-A-Pie Paper 
Plates, which are especially convenient 
to use, not only because scraping and 
washing of tins is eliminated, but they 
may be filled and taken home from 
school intact by home economics food 
classes. Surplus grease and moisture 
are absorbed by the plates, producing a 
tasty and flaky crust. The metal rims 
are the novel feature, supplying rigidity. 
They may be obtained in 6, 8 and 9-inch 
sizes, shallow and deep, from the Suth- 
erland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and through wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

The new Easy-Out Ring Mold, 
latest product of West Bend Aluminum 
Co., designed primarily for gelatin 
molds, but also used for cream desserts, 
mousses, custards, jellied meats, ete. 
The chief advantage of this ring mold 
is that the salad ring, etc., drops out 
quickly and easily, all in one piece, with 
no breaks or flaws, by merely loosening 
the edges of the contents and pouring 
warm water over the inverted mold. In- 
structions for using the mold are 
stamped on the mold itself. It will hold 
8 to 10 generous servings or 12 smaller 
servings. 

The two recent additions to the 
line of dishwashing machines manu- 
factured by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, in Hartford, 
Connecticut. These models constructed 
of galvanized iron or stainless steel, are 
simple to operate and easy to clean, with 
no moving inside parts. The capped type 
spray tubes come out without the use 
of tools, and the scrap trays lift out 
without removing spray tubes. A 
powerful pump drives 140 gallons of 
wash solution on to the tableware from 
above and below every minute. The 
machines are equipped with an extra 
large tank with 30 gallon capacity. 
They have an automatic rinse trip, easily 
cleaned pump, and adjustable feet 
Wash solution may be heated by either 
steam or gas. 

.. The new Oakite No. 63 dishwash 
ing material specially designed to pré 
vent the formation of hard water spot 
and films on dishes and glassware, and 
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Operating The Small School Cafeteria 


UR high school, which is located 

in a small town, has a cafeteria 
for the convenience of the students and 
teachers. Food is served at prices which 
make it possible to pay for the groceries 
and laundry. The Board of Education 
bears all other expenses. 

Since the cafeteria is operated on a 
non-profit basis, operating expenses must 
be kept as low as possible. The Home 
Economics teacher supervises the cafe- 
teria, plans the menus, and orders all 
supplies. 

Most of the actual preparation and 
cleaning is done by N. Y. A. students. 
Three girls who have had home eco- 
nomics, work from 8:45 to 10 o’clock, 
each morning. They check in the gro- 
ceries, prepare foods which require sev- 
eral hours cooking or chilling, and put 
the menu on the menu board. 

Two other N. Y. A. students (at the 
present time these are boys) work from 


11 to 12 o’clock setting up the counter, 
fixing ice water, and getting the kitchen 
ready for the lunch hour. The Home 
Economics teacher has this hour free 
for supervision and planning. 

Since no students were available from 
10 to 11 o’clock, foods which have to 
cook during this time must be the kind 
which do not require watching. 

Two N. Y. A. girls work from 2 to 
3 o'clock in the afternoon preparing 
salads, desserts, and other foods for the 
next day. These of course are for foods 
which can be kept in the refrigerator 
over night. They also clean silver, and 
polish the steam table and counter. 

During the time the home economics 
classes study foods, they do their lab- 
work in the cafeteria kitchen. 
| 


ne 


oratory 
The days they cook, they prepare t 
part of the food for the cafeteria that 
fits into the unit they are studying. 

Five girls work in the cafeteria at 


By Mary Eula Smith 


Garber High School 
Oklahoma 


noon for their lunches. One of them 
checks trays and then cleans the counter 
and steam table. The others serve at 
the counter and steam table and_ then 
clean up. 
The daily 


dish or meat 


menu includes one 


substitute or soup, 
vegetables, one or two salads, 
wiches, hot rolls, two desserts, fru a 
milk, 

dishes 
are vegetable soup, beef and vegetable 


stew, cabbage, cheese potatoes, bake 


Some of the most popular 


beans, scalloped potatoes and _ link 


sausage, smothered liver, deviled eggs, 
salmon salad, fruit plate, banana cake, 
pineapple upside down cake, and cherry 


upside dow n cake. 


Conference of Food Service Directors 


HE Food Service Directors o1 
New York and the New England 
States will hold their Fifth Annual Con- 
ference at The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Maryland, November 2-4. 
The program offers opportunity to 
solve problems not only for those di- 
rectly interested in the immediate task 
of feeding children but to school admin- 
istrators and parents as well. 
Constance C. Hart, director of School 
Lunchrooms, Board of Education, Roch- 
ester, New York, is the general chair- 
man of the Conference and Mary Faulk- 
ner, Supervisor of Home 
3altimore Public Schools 


Economics 
Education of 
is the local chairman. 
assisted by the members of the State 


They are being 


Home Economics, Dietetic and Restaur- 
ant Associations. 

Elisabeth Amery, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education of Mary- 
land, Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, has secured outstanding special 
ists in the field. 

On Thursday, November 2, at 1:30 
o'clock, a trip will be made to the 
United States Naval Academy. There 
will be a conducted tour of the Academy 
kitchens and a visit to the Maryland 
Government House where Governor 
Herbert R. O’Conor and Mrs. O’Conor 
will receive the guests. 

Other trips to schools and commercial 
restaurants will give food administrators 
an opportunity to observe and compare 
various layouts. New equipment of par 
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ticular interest will be seen in the plants 
visited and the newest features in luncl 
room set-ups can be discussed with the 
food managers. 

Registration will continue at the Con- 
ference headquarters and there will be 
an informal reception in the evening 
Field trips are scheduled for Friday 
morning to visit schools, hospitals, 
restaurants and commercial plants. 

The Friday afternoon meeting will ir 
clude papers on “Recent FINDINGS IN 
NuTRITION” by J. Becker 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University; “Epucatini 
THE Pupiic IN A COMMERCIAL CAFE- 
rERIA” by Dunnock of the 
Oriole Cafeterias, Baltimore; “FINAN- 
by Dorothea F. Behm, 


High School, New 


Ernestine 


Reginald 


CIAL Reports” 
Dietitian, Central 
York. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hop- 
kins University, and Dr. David E. Weg 
lein, Superintendent of Baltimore Public 
Schools, will address the Conference at 
the annual banquet. 

will be two sessions on Sat 


urday, November 4. In the morning al 
members will participate in a round 
table discussion and question hour 
Alice Broadbent, William Hall Hig! 
School, West Hartford, Connecticut 
who has organized this part of the pro 
Winning S 


gast, Supervisor of School 


gram will preside Pendet 
Lunch 
Rooms, Detroit, Michigan, wi!l lead dis 


cussions on “PERSONNEL, EQUIPMENT 


AND Layouts FOR ScHOO! 
Rooms.” Lunch problems 
schools will be discussed by 
miliar with the nutritional need 
communities. An address w 
by Charles W. Sylvester, 
Education 
Public 


FEEDING YOUTH IN BALTIMORI 


Department of 


Schools on “Tut 


SCHOOLS.” 
Mille ie met be I 


Executive Committee and 


Grace Helene 
Treasurer 
the Conterence, Department of | 
tion of New 
Dr. Mary deGarmo 
‘olumbia Ur 


will speak on “EpucATION THROUG! 


York, will présicde 
luncheon 
Teachers Colle ge, ( 


ScHooL LUNCH.” 


Saturday aiternoon ther 
rf the 


roughout the 


The National S« 
iation will hold a meeting 


ville, Kentucky, October 19-21 






































ANNUAL LIST OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


Each year in September we publish a list of various 
types of educational material furnished by manufac- 
turers and trade associations which we feel will be use- 
ful to home economics teachers. 

This service is for our subscribers only, and requests 
for materials listed must be accompanied by the coupon 
on this page. 

If you wish to send for material, all you have to do 
is to write, or preferably type, out a separate slip for 
the items offered by each company and forward all the 
slips to us. We will send them to the proper companies. 

I:very year, however, out of the thousands and thou- 
sands of requests for material we receive, there are 
some that cannot be taken care of because— 

Names are omitted 

Addresses are omitted 

Slips are illegibly written 

Necessary money is omitted (for 
items for which there is a 


charge.) 


Please read carefully the directions given on this 
page before beginning to write out your slips. You may 
send in as many slips as you wish—most of the mate- 
rial offered is free; for some there is a charge. Please 
note these carefully and be sure to send in the necessary 
money. We try to make the directions as simple as 
possible and to help you in every way to secure val 
uable material with the least possible effort and ex- 
pense. Won’t you help us by observing the directions ? 

For your convenience in requesting items we can 
supply you with printed slips as advertised on the back 


inside cover of this issue. 


Put this coupon in envelope with slips 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Send me the educational material listed on enclosed 
slips. 
Name. 
Street.... 
City and State. 
School.. 
Subjects taught. . 
Do you supervise—or operate—a school cafeteria?.. . 
If not, please state who does. 
No. pupils fed per day.. 
Money order. 
-, eomeck.... 


Total amount enclosed Cash 


U. S. stamps . 
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Directions for Using This Service 


1. Select items desired from lists on the following 
pages. 


2. Fill out a separate 3 x 5 inch card or slip, for 
items from each company, or use our printed forms. 


3. Each slip must contain 


Key number 


a. 
b. Firm name 


Items wanted 
. Your name and school address 
. Subjects you teach 
Number of home economics students you teach 
. Name of school cafeteria supervisor 
. Number of students fed daily in school cafeteria 


i. Amount of cash attached to the card or included in 
total remittance. 


A sample card is printed with all this information and 
will be found on the inside back cover. Use it as a 
guide or order printed forms from us. 


4. Send all slips and the coupon on this page to The 
Service Department, PracricAL Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


se sure sufficient postage is on the envelope. 


6. Items are free unless a charge is stated. In such 
cases the correct amount in coin, money order, 
check or U.S. stamps MUST be included. 


7. Do not send in school board requisition slips. 


8. Be sure to fill out the coupon on this page and en- 
close it with your slips. No slips are accepted unless 
accompanied by the coupon. If the subscription is 
taken by your school library and the magazine can- 
not be cut, send in a copy of the coupon with an 
explanation. 


If above directions are not complied with, we cannot 
forward your requests to companies supplying mate- 
rial; no requests can be returned to senders. 


If you are not a subscriber and want to use this 
service, please send in your subscription, as we do not 
sell separate copies of the September number. 


THIS SERVICE NOT GOOD 
AFTER MAY 1, 1940 
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American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages. 

The Story of Carbonated Bever- 
ages—(Composition and Value). 
Pertinent facts concerning soft 
drinks, medical references on their 
values, brief bibliography, health 
charts. 

Food and Nutritional Values of 
Bottled Carbonated Beverages— 
summary of two-year tests con- 
ducted at Fellowship maintained 
by this association on food value 
of bottled carbonated beverages, 
calculated from ingredients and 
composition of products. 

Inquiry service will answer ques- 
tions about carbonated beverages. 


American Can Company. 
Canned Foods Lesson Plan (One 
set to a teacher)—folder contains 
a manual, Teaching the Lesson on 
Commercially Canned Foods, and 
booklets f, i and / described below. 
Canned Food Facts, containing 
special information about many 
different canned foods, their prepa- 
ration, grades, uses and varieties. 
The Story of Salmon—an educa- 
tional booklet describing the life 
of salmon, salmon fishing, canning ; 
recipes. 

Facts About Canned Salmon—a 
new leaflet containing condensed 
salmon information, new recipes. 
The Story of Coffee—tells the his- 
tory, cultivation, preparation and 
brewing of coffee. 

Coffee Facts and Formulas—a new 
leaflet giving in condensed form 
the methods of brewing coffee and 
new recipes using coffee as a fla- 
voring. 

The Hawatian Islands and the 
Story of Pineapple—a brief his- 
tory and colorful map of the is- 
lands, plus the fascinating story 
(illustrated) of pineapple. 
Canned Food Menus and Recipes 

a new booklet in color photography 
with menus and delicious recipes 
for the use of canned foods. 

A Word About Tin Cans—educa- 
tional pamphlet giving interesting 
facts about construction, sizes and 
contents of cans. 

Canned Food Handbook—the 37 
questions most frequently asked 
about canned foods are answered 
and discussed in this booklet. 
Available for entire classes upon 
request. 

Canned Food Reference Manual 





Foods and Beverages 


a 256-page illustrated book on 
the conservation of food essentials, 
human dietary requirements, nutri- 
tional and public health aspects of 
canned foods. 

1. Can Demonstration Set consists 
of five most commonly used can 
sizes, each labeled to show weights 
of food and cupfuls contained ; in- 
cludes pamphlets i and /. 


w 


- American Dry Milk Institute, Ine. 

a. Improving Institutional Diets with 
Milk Solids—Bulletin 502. 

». Improving Foods with Milk Solids, 
household recipes — Bulletin 510 

c. Improving the Nutritive Value of 
Bread by the Addition of Dry Milk 
Solids. 

1 Dry Milk Solids—blue book of 


general information—Bulletin 904. 


~ 


4. American Fruit Growers, Inc. 

a. Blue Goose Buying Guide—a col- 
orful 28-page booklet. Easy to 
read, fully illustrated and contain- 
ing detailed explanations of the 
proper course to follow in  pur- 
chasing fresh fruits and vegetables. 
An excellent guide in teaching 
home economics. 

b. Blue Goose Recipe Booklet—12 

pages of tempting citrus, apple and 

vegetable recipes. Excellent guide 
to better meal planning. 

Discovery Pamphlet—an_ interest- 

ing folder, which discloses the his- 

toric search for the nesting place 


‘@) 


of the rare original Blue Goose 
wild-fowl. 
One free copy each of the above to 
each teacher or cafeteria manager. 


5. American Honey Institute. 
a. Tested recipes—include prize win- 
ners; teaching helps; honey facts. 


» Recipe booklet—includes _ basic 
rules, research references, 10c 
Demonstrator’s outline (compli- 
mentary with booklet). 


6. American Institute of Baking. 

a. The Right IVay to Right Weight 
a new 16-page booklet on proper 
reducing diets. 

b. Posters (in color) and other in 
teresting and authoritative book- 
lets on bread in human nutrition. 


7. Angelus-Campfire Company. 

a. Luscious Lessons—an 8-page illus- 
trated leaflet that suggests ways to 
vary the “Breakfast Unit,” the 
“Meringues, Cake Icings, and Con- 
fections Unit,” and the “Frozen 
Desserts Unit.” Contains marsh- 






mallow recipes and manufacturing 
facts. One copy free to each home 
economics teacher 
Marshmallow Party Favors—each 
copy, 3-cent stamp. 


Armour and Company. 


Educational Meat Charts—large 
colored wall charts showing car- 
cass cuts of beet, lamb, pork and 
veal. One set to each teacher. 

The Meat You Buy—a_ 16-page 
educational leaflet on buying fresh 
meats ; production, inspection, grad- 
ing, cuts, uses. Specify quantity 


desired. 


Atlantis Sales Corporation: 
Colman’s Mustard Division. 
Twelve New Recipes with Col 
man’s Mustard—recipe book. Each 
recipe illustrated and printed in 
card form for filing. 

Cardboard file box with index. 15« 


. The Best Foods, Incorporated. 


Cakes and Cookies with Personal 
ity—illustrated. Contains unusual 
and basic recipes [or cakes, cookies 
and frostings; how to handle 
doughs and batters. 

New Nuc Od, the Wholesome Vege 
table Margarine—the story of 
manufacturing, analysis and uses 
of this product. 

The Menu Planner—a 12-page il 
lustrated magazine, containing sim 
plified suggestions for meal plan 
ning, as well as complete menus, 
salad recipes and timely household 


hints. 


Blue Ribbon Distributing Corp. 


Blue Ribbon Bouillon Cube Reet 
pes, a folder describing the use of 
bouillon cubes in making soups, 
gravies, appetizers, and for flavor 
ing vegetables. Interesting and 
instructive. State quantity desired 


12. Brazil Nut Association, 


A Parade of Brazil Nut Recipes 

a 32-page illustrated booklet con 
taining tested recipes for Brazil 
nuts in cakes, cookies, salads, ap 
petizers, main course dishes, 


breads, desserts, candies, preserves 


3. Joseph Burnett Company. 


Rounding Out the Meal—a new 
and beautiful recipe booklet, illus 
trated in color and containing more 
than 150 ways to use vanilla, 
marshmallows, spices and coloring 
in beverages, cakes and candies, 
salad dressing, invalid cookery and 


frozen desserts. 10¢ 
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14. Calitornia Foods Research Insti- 


tute. 

Dried Fruit Recipes — illustrated 
book. 

Story of Dried Fruits with Cook- 
ery Lesson—basic preparation. 
California Figs—story and recipes. 
Prunes Add Variety—recipes, il- 
lustrated. 

Story of Ripe Olives—leafiet. 
Story of Nectars—basic recipes. 
Nectar Recipes—recipe leaflet. 
Calavo Recipes—illustrated book. 


California Fruit Growers  Ex- 
change. 

Sunkist Food Bulletins—a_ series 
of leaflets furnished in quantity 
for distribution to home economics 
classes. Information on place of 
fruit in well-balanced menu. Novel 
fruit recipes for card index or 
notebook. Table service directions. 
Feeding the Child for Health—a 
revised booklet giving diet and 
menus for mother and child, to- 
gether with tooth record charts, 
health and height-weight charts. 
Recipes children like. 

Sunkist Orange and Lemon Recipe 
Film—2  reels—recipes in color. 
Film in 16 mm. size. Offered to 
schools with film equipment free 
of rental charge. Instructions on 
how to secure showing of this hlm 
sent on request. 


. California Walnut Growers Ass’n. 
Menu Magic in a Nutshell—a 32- 
page illustrated booklet of 100 
tested recipes. Tells how appear- 
ance, flavor, and food value of any 
course on the menu can be im- 
proved by adding walnut kernels. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
When It’s Party-time, It’s Canada 
Dry Time—a_ booklet containing 
the 25 best recipes selected from 
several hundreds of delicious 
drinks made from ginger ale and 
fruit juices. Included are several 
unusual cooking recipes making 
use of ginger ale. 

A Thrill for Your Sweet Tooth— 
how to prepare a perfect home- 
made ginger ale ice cream soda. 


Canned Salmon Industry. 

Magic Entrees to Make With 
Canned Salmon—a 32-page book- 
let, beautifully illustrated in full 
colors, contains 43 tested recipes, 
menus and thrifty hints. Well in 
dexed. 


. Carnation Company. 
Carnation Cook Book—96-page 
hook, beautifully illustrated with 
natural color photographs. Con- 
tains unusual recipes, party menus, 
international recipes, dict sugges- 
tions, etc. Price 15¢ postage paid. 


Carnation Seasonal Recipe Book— 
48 pages of seasonable recipes, at- 
tractively illustrated. 

Your Contented Baby—a new 32- 
page booklet which not only covers 
the advantages of irradiated evap- 
orated milk in infant feeding, but 
presents helpful, authoritative sug- 
gestions on baby care and training. 
Making Good Milk Better—illus- 
trated leaflet telling how evapo- 
rated milk is produced. 

It Whips—illustrated leaflet ex- 
plaining easy method of whipping 
this evaporated milk; also contains 
some recipes. 


Church & Dwight Co., Ine.: 
Arm and Hammer and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda Division. 
Good Things To Eat—a series of 
16-page beautifully illustrated 
booklets on cookies, chocolate 
cakes and quick breads made with 
this baking soda, along with ad- 
ditional baking soda uses. One set 
free to each teacher. 
A series of educational publica- 
tions on the use of baking soda: 
1. How to Bare With Baking Soda 
and Lemon Juice. 
2. How to Bake With Baking Soda 
and Orange Juice. 
. How to Bake With Baking Soda 
and Chocolate or Cocoa. 
4. With Baking Soda It’s Easy. 
Specify quantity desired. 
Successful Baking—a handsome 38- 
page book with full-page color il- 
lustrations containing a fine collec- 
tion of baking soda recipes and 
household uses. One to teachers. 
The Care of the Teeth—an educa- 
tional book on oral hygiene. Specify 
quantity desired. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 

The Mazola Salad Bowl Recipe 
Book—beautifully illustrated, con- 
taining 98 tempting salad sug- 
gestions. Sent free upon request. 


Cranberry Canners Incorporated. 
The Cranberry Kitchen, a monthly 
publication for home economists, 
with timely recipes using ready-to- 
serve cranberry sauce, informa- 
tion on the food value of canned 
cranberry sauce, and general cran- 
berry news. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co.: 

Mapleine Imitation Maple Flavor. 
Mapleine Home Economics Kit— 
25 sets of recipes for syrup, frozen 
desserts, candy, main dishes; 25 
sample bottles and 2-ounce bottle. 
Free to teachers for classroom use. 


Dryden & Palmer Incorporated: 
Gravy Master. 

Good Gravy—spot-proof, file-size 
recipe card telling how to make 


good gravy in four easy steps, and 
prize-winning recipes for delicious 
gravy dishes. 


Durkee Famous Foods. 

A complete and attractive booklet 
describing in chart form all types 
of spices, their sources and use. 
Also a number of unusual but 
simple recipes incorporating vari- 
ous spices. For home economics 
teachers, cooking classes and 
school restaurant managers. 


Evaporated Milk Association. 
Teaching material on _ nutrition, 
health, feeding a family, recipes. 
The Story of Evaporated Milk. 
Using Evaporated Milk in Feeding 
Our Families—unit of study. 
What Do You Know About Evap- 
orated Milk? 

Feeding a Family at Low Cost. 
The White Rat of Hawkins Hall. 


Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. 
Mexican Cookery for American 
Homes—over 150 Mexican recipes 
and menu suggestions in a beauti- 
fully illustrated book. One copy 
for teachers or cafeteria managers. 
Cellophane envelope of this chili 
powder sent to teachers and cafe- 
teria managers. 


Gerber Products Company. 

For classes taking up the study of 
infant care and feeding. 

Teacher’s Handbook on Infant Nu- 
tritton—one copy for teacher. 
Student Leaflet on Infant Nutri- 
tion—supplied for students. 
Foods for Baby—a booklet for 
mothers. Copies sent for refer- 
ence use but not for individual stu- 
dents. 

Baby’s Book—a manual on infant 
care. One free copy sent to 
teacher. 


Grocery Products Mfg. Corp.: 
Kitchen Bouquet Division. 
Here’s How—a booklet of practi- 
cal recipes for making thrifty 
dishes taste rich and delicious. 
Supplies furnished for classroom 
requirements. Also a sample bot- 
tle to each teacher. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Lid. 

Dole Dietetic Recipe Cards—prac- 
tical and attractive institutional 
and family sized recipes, com- 
pletely illustrated, on standard 4” 
x 6” filing cards, are issued 
monthly. Also, accurate informa- 
tion on pineapple and_ pineapple 
juice with chemical analysis, buy 
er’s guides, and calory portions, 1s 
included. The service is especially 
designed to be of value to home 
economists and dietitians. 
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31. 
a. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


a. 


35. 


H. J. Hemz Company. 

Heinz New Recipe Book—a com- 
bination of favorite recipes chosen 
from Heinz Book of Meat Cook- 
ery and Heinz Salad Book, with 
dozens of additional recipes and 
menus of all types. Recipes are 
printed in a new concise form with 
the ingredients and proportions 
listed in heavier type and in the 
exact order of their use. Methods 
are illustrated step by step in pho- 
tographs so that you can follow 
directions easily, quickly, and ac- 
curately. Price 50c. 

The Heinz Book of Meat Cookery, 
scores of thrifty main dishes ex- 
plicitly described and _ enticingly 
pictured. How to plan and prepare 
left-over dinners. New ideas for 
entertaining. 108 pages. 10c. 

To Make Life Easier for Mothers, 
information on infant care and 
feeding. Illustrated booklet con- 
taining many up-to-date facts on 
the various vitamins and mineral 
salts. 10c. 

The Heinz Book of Quantity Rect- 
pes—a booklet containing recipes 
and menus for serving groups of 
twenty-five and fifty persons. An 
ideal aid in planning large parties 
and a valuable textbook for the 
restaurant or cafeteria manager. 
One copy to a teacher. 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 
Wall Chart—visualizing the choco- 
late and cocoa process. 

The Story of Chocolate and Co- 
coa—illustrated historical booklet. 
Recipe book, illustrated in colors. 
For home economics teachers. 


The Hipolite Company. 

Home Desserts and Confections, a 
12-page booklet for teachers only. 
o folders for students: 

10 Delicious Ways to Use Hip-O- 
Lite—leaflet of outstanding recipes. 
Ice Cream and Frozen Desserts by 
Mechanical Refrigeration. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 
Individual weight charts. 

Robert and Ruth Visit Horlick’s— 
leaflet on manufacture of malted 
milk. 

Samples and recipe circulars. 
How to Serve Horlick’s to Your 
Class—quantity recipes. 


International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. 


Ice Cream is Made that IVay 
(suitable only for elementary 
schools, particularly 4th to 6th 
grades) by Laura Oftedal, Element- 
ary School, the University of Chi- 
cago. One copy free (including 
teacher’s supplement) ; 5c per copy 
for extra copies. 
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Answering Your Questions About 
Ice Cream—one copy free. Both 
the above booklets are published 
by the National Dairy Council. 


36. Irradiated Evaporated Milk Inst. 
Teaching material on nutrition, health, 
feeding a family, recipes. 


The Story of Irradiated Evapo- 
rated Milk. 

Using Irradiated Evaporated Milk 
In Our Supper—unit of study. 
Units of Study on Milk. 

Better Teeth—Better Health with 
Milk-Made Foods. 

How to Feed Young Children in 
the Home. Merrill-Palmer School 
Monograph. 


Kingan and Company. 

When Do We Eat—32-page recipe 
book illustrated in color. 

Pantry Foods—in color. 

Know Your Bacon—in color. 
Something New in Hams—in color. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
The Romance of Cheese—the his- 
tory of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given, with 
descriptions and manufacturing 
methods. 

New Delicacies with “Philadelphia 
Brand” Cream Cheese—an illus- 
trated folder. 

Bright Ideas with Versatile Vel- 
veeta—an illustrated folder. 
Casserole Cookery with Cheese— 
an illustrated folder of easily pre- 
pared casserole dishes. 

Salads and Snacks—an illustrated 
folder. 

Salads, Tossed and Otherwise— 
featuring this company’s two 
French dressings. 

Appetite Tempters—an illustrated 
folder of canapés and appetizers 
for all occasions. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company: The Kroger Food 
Foundation. 

Jean Allen’s Old Favorites and 
New—a booklet of 22 tested reci- 
pes from the Foundation’s testing 
kitchen. Free copy. 


Lea and Perrins, Incorporated. 
Success in Seasoning—attractive, 
illustrated, 48-page book on grease- 
proof paper. Contains many new 
and unusually delicious recipes for 
appetizers, meats and fish, sauces, 
eggs and cheese dishes. Tells ways 
of dressing up leftovers and inex- 
pensive recipes. \rrangement of 
recipes makes them easy to read 
Careful editing recommends them 
for class work. One book to each 
home economics teacher. 


Lever Brothers Company: Spry. 
Let’s Look At Shortening—a new 


educational booklet containing 


sound, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on shortening: its functions in 
cookery, useful facts on commonly 
used shortenings, nutritional as- 
pects of shortening, and a chart 
by means of which shortenings 
may be evaluated for their many 
uses in cookery. Simple tests for 
pupil use in the classroom supple- 
ment the chart. These tests, with 
the chart, offer an interesting new 
approach to the study of shorten- 
ing and its place in modern cook- 
ery. Beautifully illustrated. Copies 
available for free distribution to 


teachers and students. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby: 

Mary Hale Martin Kitchen. 
Rectpe Leaflets—ten packed in a 
mailing carton. Order X-210. 
All About Canned Foods—infor- 
mation on can sizes, styles of pack, 
processes, etc. Order X-20 
How to Buy, How to Serve Canned 
Salmon—includes information on 
varieties, can sizes, processes, etc. 
Order X-16. 


Milk Industry Foundation. 

Milk Industry News—articles 
milk distribution, illustrated. 

Milk Facts—statistical data. 

Milk Outzs—questions and answers 
booklet \ll free. 


The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. 

The Story of Margarine—a 14- 
page booklet of the history and de- 
velopment of margarine and the 
margarine industry with discussion 
of government control legislation. 
Food Value and Nutritional Prop- 
erties of Margarine—sundry pa- 
pers and findings of an authorita- 
tive nature 


100 Soutl Recipes—a bound 
volume ot pages in handsome 
llustrated with 
1d 


cover, pl u 1\ 
four color plates, full page ar 
marginal illustrations, presenting 
more than one hundred famous 
recipes of the | Yd South, ompiled 
by Bessie Randall Murphy, 

rn ood xpert Sent on 

Oo! 10 In ¢ 

accredited home 


or stu le nt or 


National Biscuit: 

Shredded Wheat. 

The Whole Wheat 

Meals a book, jus 

packed with illust1 

many new, tempting 

lishes for breakfast, 
dinner—novel ways t 

toasted flavor and _ well-rounded 
nutrition of this product to mod 


ern cookery. 
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46. National Canners Association. 


Every Day Recipes for Canned 
Foods. 

Easy Recipes Using Canned Foods. 
Summertime Recipes for Canned 


Foods. 


Recipes and menus suitable for family 
size meals developed in the Associa- 
tion’s Service Kitchen. 


d. 


All 


Answers to Questions About 
Canned Foods. A three-fold leaf- 
let giving information about canned 
food. 


publications are available for 


teachers and school libraries, but not 
for pupil distribution. 


a. 


47. National Coffee Dept. of Brazil. 


Brazil coffee booklets, profusely 
illustrated. The story of Brazilian 
coffee in words and pictures. Fas- 
cinating historical and _ statistical 
data on Brazil’s most important in- 
dustry. 


48, National Confectioners’ Ass’n. 


Candy Bulletins: 

1—The Story of Candy. 

2—Candy, the Energy Food. 

3—Ingredients of Candy Garnered 
From the Four Corners of the 
World. 

4—How Much Do You Know 

About Candy? 

Scientific Aspects of Candy in 

the Diet. 


un 


49. National Dairy Council. 


Dairy Products Food Model Cut- 
Outs—twenty-two life-size food 
models printed in natural colors on 
durable cardboard. 
upright position. Excellent for 
classroom menu planning. Includes 
teacher’s supplement. Each 25c; 
20 to 100, 20c each. (See free 
offer below.) 

Tips on Thrifty 


leaflet, 514” x 84”, 


Can be set in 


Meals—4-page 
Thrifty reci- 
pes and menus for each day of 
the week; One free with each card 
of Food Models. 


National Federation of 
Growers of Colombia 

The Land of Coffee—booklet giv- 
ing the romantic history of coffee 
and its cultivation in Colombia, 
with typical illustrations of plan- 
tations. 


Coffee 


Includes tempting coffee 
recipes. 

Iced Coffee and Some Factors Af 
fecting Quality—a report of re- 
search, 

Coffee Facts and Fantasies—de- 
bunking some popular coffee myths. 
Coffee Map of the Republic of 
Colombia—26 by 32 inches, in full 
color, with much valuable infor- 
mation. 


51. 


52. 


a 
o0. 


a. 


National Kraut Packers Ass’n. 

Sauerkraut as a Health Food— 
booklet of 42 tested recipes for us- 
ing this healthful, inexpensive and 
economical food. This booklet tells 
about the vitamins, minerals salts 
and lactic ferments in sauerkraut. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association. 

Americanized Macaroni Products, 
an interesting booklet introduc- 
ing this fine wheat food and de- 
scribing the development of the 
industry in America, the domestic 
improvement in the manufacture 
of macaroni, spaghetti, egg noodles 
and other shapes, and their im- 
portance as an energy food. Con- 
tains a score of tested recipes, fully 
illustrated, showing how to pre- 
pare this food the American way. 
Macaroni Facts—questions and an- 
swers about spaghetti, macaroni 
Prepared espe- 
cially for use in home economics 


and egg noodles. 


classes. 


Northwestern Yeast Company: 
Yeast Foam, Magic Yeast and 
Maca Yeast Division. 

Oven Melodies—a booklet for stu- 
dents in bread-making. Sent free 
at teacher’s request. 

Outline of a Course in Bread- 
Making (mimeographed). Free to 
home economics teachers only. 
Wall chart, picturing every step in 
bread-making. Free to home eco- 
nomics teachers, extension agents. 
Recipe booklet telling how to use 
the new, quick-acting dry yeast. 
Oyster Institute of North America. 
The Story of Oysters—single sheet 
résumé of information regarding 
regula- 
tions and food values of oysters. 


the biology, cultivation, 


Adapted for classroom use. 
Fresh 
Good Nutrition—guide sheet on 


Oysters—Contributors — to 


the food values of oysters and the 
part they play in promoting health. 
15 Ways to Serve Fresh Oysters— 
single sheet, new and tested recipes. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 

Modern Recipes for the Modern 
Hostess—a new book just off the 
press featuring 116 molasses and 
cane syrup recipes. Not more than 
5 copies to each teacher. 

Brer Rablit Molasses Recipes 
an attractive folder of goodies 
easily prepared. Order number 
needed for class. 

Story of Molasses and Sugar Cane 
Syrup—an interesting booklet de- 
scribing the growing and grinding 
of Louisiana sugar cane. Order 
number needed for class. 

Vermont Maid Syrup—a_ folder 
giving delicious ways of using 
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cane and maple syrup made in 


Vermont by Vermonters. Order 
number needed for class. 

56. Pet Milk Company. 

a. Comparative Recipes — 15 pages, 
standard notebook size. Presents 


recipes which compare the use of 
irradiated evaporated milk with or- 
dinary milk and cream. Briefly ex- 
plains how the processing makes 
it different from bottled milk. 
Quantities available. 

b. Time and Money Saving Meals— 
an illustrated collection of tested 
recipes for practical menus that 
show how delicious, more whole- 
some food can be made at less cost 
with irradiated evaporated milk. 
Gives facts about irradiated evap- 
orated milk of interest to the con- 
sumer. Quantities available. 

c. Candies from the Pet Milk Experi- 
mental Kitchens—contains recipes 
for candies that are rich-flavored, 
smooth, and creamy. These can- 
dies illustrate the advantages of 
using milk that has been evapo- 
rated, homogenized, and sterilized. 
Quantities available. 

d. The Story of Irradiated Pet Milk, 
an interesting account of the 
origin and development of irradi- 
ated evaporated milk. A _ picture 
of a miniature plant shows the 
step-by-step process through which 
milk goes from the time it is re- 
ceived in the plants until the can 
is labeled ready for market. Also 
contains comparative milk curd 
pictures and photomicrographs of 
fat globules. Quantities available. 

e. Better Babies—an illustrated baby 
book which explains why irradi- 
ated evaporated milk is extraordi- 
narily good milk for infants and 
children. Provides helpful infor- 
mation and suggestions for the 
mother. Not available in quanti- 
ties. Supplied for teachers only. 

Watch for other material to be offered 

in Pet Milk advertisements in future 

issues of PracticaAL Home Economics. 

Above material limited to residents of 

continental United States. 

57. Pomona Products Company : 
Sunshine Pimientoes. 

A folder in full color containing 
historical and descriptive story and 
information about pimientoes, to- 
gether with authentic nutritional 
data, suggestions of uses and rec- 
ipes. 84" x hag 


notebook. Free to teachers but not 


punched to fit 


for general distribution. 


58. Ralston Purina Company. 
Special recipes, menus and food 
lists for wheat, egg and milk-iree 
diets; low calorie diets (1200 to 
1700 calories) ; whole wheat charts, 
25” x 38” or 84” x 11”. 








59. | 


60. 


61, 


62 


59. Rio Grande Valley Citrus Ex- 


change. 

303 Thrilling Citrus Fruit Recipes, 
a recipe book containing a col- 
lection of new and unique recipes, 
as well as a health chart on citrus 
fruits; menu planning suggestions, 
etc., many published for the first 
time. Richly illustrated with di- 
rect natural-color and monotone 
photography. All classifications 
are covered—appetizers, entrees, 
garnishes, breads, desserts, salads, 
beverages, festive dishes. 25c to 
cover cost of mailing. 


60. Rumford Chemical Works. 


Eighty Years of Baking Powder 
History—a 24-page booklet with 
many interesting line drawing illus- 
trations. Tells the story of the 
invention of baking powder and the 
characteristics of the three princi- 
pal types used today. Includes de- 
lightful quotations from the writ- 
ings of Count Rumford, pioneer 
in the cooking arts and investigator 
of the phenomena of heat. Offered 
as a valuable reference book for 
the teacher of Home Economics 


61. Salada Tea Company, Ine. 


Story of the Tea Plant—a 20-page 
booklet, profusely illustrated, con- 
taining information about the his- 
tory, cultivation, manufacture and 
packaging of tea. Recipes for hot 


and iced tea; tea-flavored beverages. 


62. John Sexton & Company. 


Clothing, Textil 


Sewing Equipment, Good 


Sexton Cook Book—a_ 448-page 
book, containing over 1,000 au- 
thoritative recipes edited in col- 
laboration with a national group of 


75. American Bemberg Corporation. 


a. 


Information on Merchandise Made 
of “Bemberg” Rayon—this booklet 
contains general information re- 
garding the various types of mer- 
chandise made of this yarn and 
used for women’s wear, men’s 
wear and in the drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics. It contains the 
answers to questions commonly 
asked regarding this type of yarn. 
Knitted Fabrics—booklet contain- 
ing complete information regarding 
various types of knitted fabrics, 
definitions, descriptions and expla- 
nations of all common processes of 
knitting. 

Bottle exhibit containing samples 
showing principal stages in the 
process of making cuprammonium 
rayon from cotton linters. Also a 
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outstanding specialists in the serv- 
ice of food to the public. Many 
interesting features: food and its 
relation to health; menu planning; 
serving charts; quantitative reci- 
pes; almost 100 sandwich recipes. 
Handsomely bound in durable cov- 
ers, printed on fine paper and con- 
veniently arranged. Regular price 
$2.50, special offer here $1.75 per 
copy, postpaid. Limited edition. 
Shefford Cheese Company, Inc. 
100 Shefford Cheese Recipes a 
new, 36-page book containing 100 
kitchen-tested ways to prepare 
cheese dishes for luncheon, din- 
ner, picnics, afternoon tea, and 
parties. 


Standard Brands Incorporated. 

Guide to Royal Suc in Baking, 
a new instruction manual writ- 
ten especially for classroom use, 
includes the simple chemistry of 
baking powder; practical informa- 
tion on ingredients; correct tem- 
peratures for baking; and general 
success hints as well as tested reci- 
pes. Request copies for class use. 


The Sun-Rayed Company. 

Food Factors in Tomato Juice—an 
&-page folder discusses nutritional 
importance of tomato juice made 
with scientific care for high re- 
tention of vitamins A, Bi and C. 
Tells how this company developed 
the original pure, non-separating, 
vitamin-proved tomato juice. Two 
pages devoted to recipes and prac- 
tical suggestions for serving to- 
mato juice. 


66. United Fruit Company. 


a. 


Bananas—-One of Nature’s Finest 
Foods—home economics wall chart 
printed in eight colors, 26” x 40”. 
A Study of the Banana—a manual 
for the home economics teacher. 

A Study of the Banana—a manual 
for home economics students. 


These two booklets have been prepared 


for use with the wall chart. This ma- 


terial will be supplied free to home 


4 t 4 le - 
economics teachers and their classes. 


Please specify definite quantities of 


students’ manual. 
Offer good only in the United States. 


67. 


U. S. Cane Sugar Refiners’ Ass'n. 
Annual Report to the Public for 
1938—28-page illustrated coler 
booklet on the continental cane 
Valuable 


consumer information with statis- 


sugar refining industry. 


tics and charts. 

Wheat Flour Institute. 

Through Silken Sieve—a handbook 
on wheat flour, its composition, 
Wheat 


chart and recipes also available 


food value, cookery uses. 


The Worcester Salt Company. 
The lWorcester Salt Cook Book 
a 64-page illustrated booklet giving 
a great number of interesting reci- 
pes, all tested in well-known maga- 
zine institutes. Supplemental sec 
tions featuring the principles of flav- 
or in cookery and the uses of salt. 
Worcester Salt Toothpaste—salt 
has been recommended for years 
by leaders in the dental and medi 
cal professions as an_ excellent 
tooth cleanser. Sample tube of this 


toothpaste free to teachers only. 


es and Related Subjects 


Grooming, Personal Hygiene, Rug Textiles 


wall chart, 22” x 42”, showing 


flow-sheet of spinning process for 
making this yarn, cross-sections of 
various types of fibers and 
swatches of wide variety of fabrics 
made of this yarn, Included in 
this exhibit is a small sample skein 
of finished yarn. Price 75c. 

Bemberg Fabric Testing Program, 
describes method of testing dress 
fabrics by United States Testing 
Company, certifying general serv- 
iceability of finished merchandise. 


. The American Crayon Company: 


Art and Handicrafts Division. 
Craft Folio—designs and ideas for 
color work on paper, wood and 
fabric; stenciling, blockprinting, 
modeling, finger painting, etc. 10c 
for postage. 


ied 
ad. 


a. 


American Thread Company. 
How to Knit, Tat and Crochet 
complete concise instructions COV 
ering the fundamentals of these 
fascinating arts. [Especially valu 
able as a teaching aid 

Leatlets featuring knitted and cro 
cheted wearing apparel and acces 
sories in cotton and wool 
Instructions for table — cloths, 
luncheon sets, scarves, ete., cro 


cheted in cotton. 


American Viscose Corporation. 
Home 


36-page 


Economics and Rayon—a 
booklet, fully illustrated 
hundreds of questions 
Written to 


Covers manu 


\nswers 
asked by 


your specifications 


teachers 


facture, identification, advantages, 


care, use and testing of rayon 


255 


















































e. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


256 


Many beautiful swatches. 10c for 
mailing. 

What is Rayon?—a 12-page illus- 
trated booklet, just off the press, 
on manufacture of rayon yarns. 
For student distribution. 

The Story of Rayon—96 pages, 
illustrated, covers definition of 
rayon, discovery and development 
of various processes, care and 
handling of rayon fabrics, statis- 
tics on production and consump- 
tion. 50c. 

Educational Kit—stiff binding ; re- 
movable samples of six stages in 
manufacture of rayon by viscose 
process. Descriptive chart and 
Home Economics & Rayon. 75c. 
Wall Chart—36” x 38”. Large 
photos and diagrams. Shows vis- 
cose process and manufacture of 
spun rayon. Reverse shows cellu- 
lose acetate process and Quality 
Control Plan. Student leaflets— 
8” x 11” looseleaf. Same infor- 
mation as on chart. Chart and 40 
leaflets, 75c. 

Combination items c, d, and e, 
available at $1.50 per set. 


Antioch Shoe Project, Inc. 
Effects of Modern Shoes Upon 
Proper Body Mechanics, and Walk 
Your Way to Beauty—two studies 
conducted at Antioch College, 
where this special shoe was devel- 
oped. 3c each. 


Belding Heminway Corticelli Co. 
Selection and Use of Sewing 
Thread—a folder of helpful infor- 
mation. State number for students. 
Educational exhibit—silk culture 
specimens mounted on 8 cards. 80c. 
Sewing Chart—information on 
thread. Wall size, 30”x40”; student 
size, 10”x14”. For sewing classes. 


State number charts wanted. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills. 
Stocking Colors for Fall, 1939— 
the 12 important stocking colors, 
with brief descriptions of each 
shade. 

It’s Time to Wear Berkshire!—an 
attractive folder for the consumer, 
offering suggestions as to the 
proper type of hosiery for each 
occasion. 

The Berkshire Stocking—a 21” x 
32” chart showing the important 
construction features to look for 
in well made stockings. 

Facts About Hosiery—a folder il- 
lustrating the progressive steps in 
hosiery manufacture. 

Down With Demon Run—a leaflet 
on the buying, care, and washing 
of stockings; to be distributed to 
the consumer. Reprinted from 
Harper’s Bazaar. 


82. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
a. Color Clues to Home Beauty—ex- 
pert help on color harmony and 
room decoration. Free to teachers. 
Folio of Room Recipes—110-page 
book on home decoration. Gives 
actual decorating recipes for typi- 
cal room decorating problems. 

Free to teachers. Copies available 

to high school and college stu- 

dents at 10c per copy. 

c. Picture Book of Rug and Carpet 
Making—ol1-page beautifully illus- 
trated book explaining carpet mak- 
ing in an interesting way. Free 
to teachers. 

d. Chart for Rug and Carpet Buying, 
371%” x 38%” in full color. Dem- 
onstrates how to purchase floor- 


b. 


coverings correctly. Highly educa- 
tional. Free to teachers. 


83. Binney & Smith Company. 

a. Crayola Stenciling—booklet. 

b. Shaw Finger Paint Decorative De- 
stgn—booklet. 

c. Artista Color Dial—new, simpli- 
fied. Free to teachers giving name 
of school and teaching position. 


84. Bristol-Myers Company: 
Mum Deodorant. 
Personal Grooming material for high 
school and college instructors only: 
a. Perspiring ts Healthful, But 
colored wall chart—20” x 26”, 
b. Student leaflets giving a list of 
essentials to good grooming. 
c. Samples of this deodorant for one 
upper class. 
3e sure to give name of school, num- 
ber of boys and of girls in one upper 
class—and specify which of the above 
(a, b, or c) you need for your gradu- 
ating group. 


85. The Butterick Company, Inc. 

a. Book of school fashions geared to 
the interests and projects of high 
‘school and college clothes studies. 

b. A set of brief biographies of fa- 
mous French dressmakers. 

c. Butterick Method of Sizing Pat- 
terns—an illustrated folder that 
gives clothing students some con- 
ception of the pattern making in- 
dustry. 

d. A Short History of Butterick— 
practically paralleling the history 
of pattern making. 


86. Cannon Mills, Incorporated. 

a. Cannon Handbook on Bath Towels 
and Bathrooms—information on 
the buying of towels and how to 
know qualities and values. 

b. How Towels are Made—booklet. 


87. Celanese Corporation of America. 


a. Making Beautiful Clothes wit} 
Celanese Rayon Fabrics—a booklet 

b. Caring for Celanese Rayon Fab. 
rics and Garments—a folder. 

c. Caring for Celanese Rayon Deco. 
rative Fabrics—a folder. 

d. How to Get the Best Service from 
Your Celanese Rayon Curtains—a 
folder. 

e. Distinctive Qualities of Celanese 
Rayon Fabrics for Home Furnish- 
ings—a_ booklet. 

f. Requests for information on these 
rayon yarns and fabrics will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


88. Chatham Manufacturing Co. 


The Practical Application of Chat- 
ham Blanket Labels—a folder with 
swatches showing four different 
specification blanket labels approved 
by United States Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


89. Clinton Carpet Gompany: Ozite 
Rug and Carpet Cushion Division. 

a. Samples of these rug cushions. 

b. How To Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a booklet giving val- 
uable information on care of rugs, 
including removal of spots and 
stains. 

c. Carpet Cushion from Cow’s Hair, 
an interesting description of how 
rug and carpet cushions are made. 


90. Cliveden Yarn Company. 

a. 600 samples hand knitting yarns. 

b. Sample cards hand loom weaving 
yarns. 10c. (May deduct from 
first order.) 

c. Folder describing new, modern, 
portable foot-power loom and our 


Weaver’s Guild. 


91. Consolidated Trimming Corp. 
1001 Decorative Ideas You Can 
Use for You Home—a 40-page 
booklet, profusely illustrated. Step 
by step instruction. Send 10c plus 


3c postage. 


92. De Long Hook and Eye Company. 
Educational Exhibits — free to all 
teachers and clothing instructors: 

a. Four interesting exhibits which 
describe and illustrate the manu- 
facture of bob pins, snaps, safety 
pins and hooks and eyes from raw 
material to finished product. 

b. An illustrated descriptive sheet for 
each student’s notebook. 

c. Do You Know—12-page booklet 
for students giving the historical 
background of ten household and 
sewing necessities in everyday use. 

d. Sample cards of bob pins. 

Above material sent free for the 

names of the department or dry goods 

stores from which you buy. 
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Incorporated. 

a. Interesting Facts About Cotton and 
Wool, by Frank Willard Thomas. 
Reprint showing the differences be- 
tween bleached and unbleached cot- 
ton, and describing qualities of 
virgin wool. 

b. Booklets describing sleeping gar- 
ments for infants, children, and 
adults. 

c. Display folder showing process of 
manufacturing and materials. 


94. Walker T. Dickerson Company. 
Verified Footwear—an illustrated 
booklet giving practical informa- 
tion on the relation of shoes to 
foot health, discussing posture, 
giving simple foot exercises to cor- 
rect weak arches, etc. For teachers. 


95. Dritz-Traum Company, Ine.: 
Talon Slide Fastener. 


a. Model Talon’ Fastener 
Book—24 pages of complete il- 
lustrated directions showing step 
by step, methods of applying slide 
fasteners in skirt and dress plack- 
ets, neck openings, jackets, sleeves, 
pockets, etc. Price 10c each. 

b. Special offer for ten slide fasten- 
ers for making permanent class- 
room application book. For teach- 
ers only, $1.00. (Retail value 
$2.65). Model book 
complete instructions included. 

c. Illustrated instruction sheets with 


Wall 


Lesson 


lesson with 


reference chart, for pupils. 
chart for teachers. Free. 

d. Special Talon Fastener Traveling 

Exhibit—15 modei children’s gar- 

book, pattern 

Loaned to high 

extension 


ments, application 
scrap book, ete. 
school, college and 
teachers who pay charges one way. 
95x. Dritz-Traum Company, Ine. : 
Hiawatha Elastic Sewing Thread 
of “Lastex”, 
a. This new amazing thread shirrs as 
it stitches. Easy to use for shir- 
ring, smocking, mending, knitting, 
etc. Send 10c for sample with 
complete illustrated instructions. 
Illustrated instruction 
pupils. Wall chart for 


Free. 


sheets for 
teachers. 


96. Durene Association of America. 

a. Durene, the Finest Cotton Made— 
a booklet. 

b. How Durene Yarns Are Made—a 
folder illustrated by microscopic 
photographs of unprocessed cotton 
yarns and cotton yarns mercerized 
by this special process. 


97, Earnshaw Knitting Company. 

a. Demonstration Outfits—garments 
necessary for proper dressing of 
babies, or self-help garments for 
the older child, each with helpful 
literature and attractively boxed. 
Each outfit $2.50. 





93. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 





Portfolio on garment styles and 
fabric properties, for teachers only. 
Single copies free. 

c. Baby’s Outfit and The Toddler— 
books with authentic advice on child 
care problems. Single copies free. 

98. The Esmond Mills. 

a. Good Morning—Or Is It? 
blanket book, beautifully illustrated 

Information on selection, 


a new 


in color. 
care and manufacture of fine blan- 
Free to teachers; additional 


25c. 


kets. 
copies 
b. Illustrated 
Hudson’s 
known 
States existed. 


folder on the famous 
“Point” 


before the 


blankets 
United 


Bay 
even 


99, Firth Carpet Company. 
Offer booklets on their: 

a. Perfect Natural Rugs 
nature’s own undyed colors. 

b. International Hooks—rare designs 
gleaned from all parts of the world. 

ce. Texstyle Friese—a folder with ac- 
tual carpet samples and brochure. 


made of 


100. Fruit of the Loom, Inc. 
a. Educational Cards—16, cellophane 
giving the 


covered, interesting 


story of the manufacturing and 
printing of cotton fabrics by means 
of illustration, description 
and actual sample of the product 


brief 


at its stage of manufacture, 50c 
check or money order. 


b. Text Book 
non-technical 


outlining in clear, 

detail the manu fac- 
turing processes indicated above. 
Free. 

c. Lantern Slides—20 hand 
slides covering cotton textile man 


colored 


ufacturing and finishing. Transpor- 
tation cost only. 
d. Motion Picture 
Fabric, silent, non-flam., 16 
Requires about 25 minutes to run 


Civilization’s 
mm. 


and describes the fascinating proc- 
esses of converting raw cotton into 
a quality fabric. Transportation 
cost only. 


e. Swatches—Samples of current cot- 


ton fabrics. Free. 
f. Yard Goods—dress lengths of 
fashion print cotton fabrics for 


home economics classes. Nominal 
cost per yard. 


g. Folder 


educational helps, based on cotton 


complete description of 


textiles. Free. 

101. Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
We Spin the Tale of Gotham Gold 
Stripe Silk Stockings—a folder de- 
scribing manufacturing processes 

of ringless crepes, chiffons and the 

famous “adjustables” that adjust to 
every leg length and girdle length 


102. Richard Hudnut. 

a. New Loveliness for You—a 32 
page color booklet telling how to 

the color of 


choose makeup by 


103. 


104, 


b. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


Valuable hints on the 
right way to use cosmetics. 
Marvelous Matched Makeup— 


Samplers for class demonstration 


your eyes. 


harmonizing face powder, 
lipstick. For 
brown, gray, or hazel eyed types. 


Sent 


with 


rouge, and blue, 


free to teachers. 


Hygea Research Corporation. 
The Hygienic Antiseptized Process, 


illustrated folder on this scien- 


tific process for the treatment of 


leathers and cotton shoe linings, 


to prevent formation of mold and 
eliminate perspiration odors 
Antiseptized 


Hygienic Linings—a 


folder. 
There’s Something New Afoot 
12” x 17” color booklet, for col 


lege teachers. 


International Silk Guild, Inc. 
The Story of Silk—booklet. 
Cocoons, skeins of raw silk and 


boiled-off silk, spool of silk thread. 


The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all 
its various stages of manufacture 
from flax plant to finished fabric. 
Sent to all schools, 50c. 

Interior decorating exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 9” x 12” of these 
rugs and carpets with drapery fab- 
rics and wall papers in harmonious 
room in 


folder 


combinations for 
Also 
treatise on interior 
Sent to all schools, $1.00 


every 
the home. contains 


decoration 


The Kolynos Company. 

Dental hygiene instruction sheets 
for student distribution as an aid 
to regular school instructions in 
the care of the teeth and mouth 
Styles im 
and entertaining motion picture on 


Smiles an instructive 


dental hygiene prepared in coopera 
tion with Dr. William Gellerman, 
Associate Professor Education, 
Northwestern University. Designed 
for students ranging from the third 
grade high school, this 
film has met with wide acceptance 
Bookings 


through 
in educational circles. 
made upon written application 


Lily Mills Company. 

How Thread is Made 
classroom exhibit, includes a chart 
cotton; a 


Sewing 
showing processing of 
miniature cotton bale, a large size 
spool of six-cord thread; an il 
lustrated booklet describing manu 
processes for layman's 
understanding; a booklet entitled 
The Story of Sea Island Cotton 
Packed in carton. Sent j 
teachers only for 25c 

Educational Bulletin 


economics teachers and 


facturing 


ostpaid to 


free to home 
Extension 
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Service agents. Published four 
times during school year, contains 
historical fashion 
trends, wall size chart of selected 


accounts of 


sewing projects illustrated with 
current pattern selections. Student 
copies available at 2c each. Cloth- 
ing instructors not already on 
mailing list send name, position 
and address. 

Sew Today the Modern |V’ay—an 
illustrated booklet 
newest methods in sewing: how to 


covering the 


insert sleeves properly; how to in- 


sert slide fasteners, and many 
other fine points practiced by the 
professional dressmaker. For home 
teachers in higher 


Student copies 


economics 
grades, 10c each. 
64c per dozen. 

Wall Chart of Elementary Sewing 
Stitches—size 17” x 22”, printed in 


two colors. Free while they last. 


108. The Linen Trade Association, Inc. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


258 


Linen—The Fabric of Elegance— 
a 30-page leaflet containing ten 
articles: History of Linen; How 
Flax is Grown & Where; How 
Linen is Made; Linen Weaves; 
How Linen is Dyed; Wrinkle-Re- 
sistant Linen Damask 
Napery; How to Buy Linens; Sell- 


Linens; 


ing Points of Linen; Care and 
Preservation of Linen. Free to 
teachers and librarians. 


Lockport Cotton Batting Co. 
Famous Lockport Quilt Pattern 
Book-—contains simple step-by-step 
instructions for making durable, 
useful, heirloom quilts or com- 
forts at home very inexpensively. 
Everything you need to know 
about quilt or comfort making can 
be found in this book, including 
actual working patterns of three 
quilt designs. 


Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc. 
Foundation Style Booklet, with il- 
lustrations and complete descrip- 
tions of “different brassieres, one- 
piece foundations and girdles for 
every type of figure; also includes 
nursing and maternity folder. 


McCall Corporation. 

Handbook for Clothing Teachers— 
new fall edition contains interesting 
articles and advance fashion infor- 
mation. 

Set of wall charts, printed in two 
colors. Size 25” x 38”, large enough 
for lecture work. 


Merribee Art Embroidery. 

describing ex- 
quisite stamped linens, bedspreads, 
pillow 


24-page catalog 


cases, towels, scarves, 
aprons, novelties, etc. Each article 
accompanied by full instructions. 


One copy free for teachers only. 


113. 
a. 


114. 


115. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills. 

Hand-book of Rugs and Carpets, 
describes construction of weaves. 
One copy free to teachers. 
Weaving the Romance of Rugs— 
a booklet on the history of rug 
weaving. Free in limited quantities. 
Years Can Be Added—gives valu- 
able information on the care of 
rugs. Free in limited quantities. 
The Monroe Chemical Company : 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 
The New Charm of Color—a new 
booklet full of new ideas for beau- 
tifying home and wardrobe by tint- 
ing and dyeing, bleaching and dry 
cleaning. Also information about 
exclusive perfume tints. 

Teachers’ Manual—a booklet giv- 
ing complete information on the 
preparation and handling of all 
kinds of materials to insure results. 
Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs, 
a pamphlet giving helpful sug- 
gestions and directions for making. 
The Narrow Fabric Company: 
Nufashond Notions. 

Sew What?—a 15-page booklet 
with 35 illustrations and directions 
for making attractive articles of 
rick rack braid. 10c. 


116. Nashua Mfg. Co. 


a. 


Over 30 colors Indian Head cloth 
triangles to wear around neck or 
over the head for color readings 
and selection. Boxed, $2.00. 
Blanket Exhibit—raw cottons; 
yarns, fabrics before and after nap 
ping; with explanatory text, $1.00. 
North American Rayon Corp. 
Story of North American Rayon, 
containing 
history, various processes, simple 


new 16-page booklet 
questions and answers regarding 
care and serviceability of fabrics, 
fashion illustrations, miniature 
process chart, means of identifica- 
tion to the consumer and descrip- 
tion of U. S. 
certification plan. Free to teachers. 
Hall Chart—new educational wall 
chart, 22” x 24”, containing large 
diagram of actual spinning and il- 
lustrations of the process. Twenty 
representative rayon fabrics mount- 


Testing Company 


ed, including sample skein of 
yarn. Free to teachers. 
Vintature Process Exhibit — con- 
tains samples of ingredients used 
in the manufacture of rayon yarn, 
swatches of fabric, skein and pro- 
cess chart. 25c prepaid. 


118. Ogilvie Sisters. 


Hair, Its Care and Beauty—36 
page booklet. Attractively illus- 
trates various conditions of the 
hair and scalp and describes the 
proper method for home treatment. 
Covers shampoos, grooming, oily 
and dry hair, greyness, etc. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


Olson Rug Company. 


Beautiful New Rugs from Old~ 
66-page book in colors describing 
their patented process of weaving 
inexpensive, new, reversible rugs 
from the good wools and other 
materials in old carpets, rugs and 
clothing sent in by customers, 
Choice of early American, Oriental, 
plain and two-tone effects, modern 
tweed and _ texture blends, or 
hooked rug designs. Many pages 
of model rooms in color. Free. 


The Pepsodent Company. 

Complete Oral Hygiene Teaching 
Unit—iree to teachers. Consists 
of (1) a booklet entitled Facts 
about Tooth Care which deals with 
structure and arrangement of teeth, 
dental diseases, rules for oral 
health, and discusses the composi- 
tion of dentifrices; (2) a Teach- 
ing Outline which includes topics 
for classroom discussion, projects, 
and class objectives; (3) illus- 
trated leaflet, Three Rules For 
Healthy Teeth which contains rules 
for a practical personal program 
of oral hygiene. Illustrations 
show structure, arrangement, and 
decay of teeth. Copies of this 
leaflet will be furnished for dis- 
tribution to each student. 


Personal Products Corporation. 


What a Trained Nurse Wrote to 
Her Young Sister—a sympathetic 
booklet to be read by young girls 
before menstruation begins. Easy 
to understand. Accurate. 

The Periodic Cycle—a booklet on 
menstrual hygiene for girls of high 
school and junior college age. 
Also used extensively in adult edu- 
cation. Here is important informa- 
tion based on modern medical 
opinion. 


Above booklets may be obtained with- 


out 


charge in quantities sufficient for 


distribution to individual pupils. 


Cc. 


Anatomical Charts—a set of five 
drawings in color available to 
teachers for classroom instruction. 
Frepared by artist who has illus- 
trated leading medical books and 
has had long practical experience 
as a teacher of girls. These charts 
facilitate clear, simple explanation 
of menstrual function. Free. 


122. Sanforized-Shrunk. 


a. 


The A.B.C. of Sanforized-Shrunk, 
why fabrics shrink and how this 
problem is overcome, explained in 
question and answer form. _ IIlus- 
trated broadside. 

Shrinkage Percentage Chart— 
showing diagrammatically the ef- 
fect of various common _ percent- 
ages of shrinkage. 
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123. Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


a. 


124. 


125. 


126. 
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Illustrated Dressmaking Guide— 
a new booklet containing instruc- 
tions on the making of adult and 
children’s clothes. Free to teach- 


ers only. 
Machine Sewing Textbooks—stu- 
dents’ manuals, wall charts and 


practice materials supplied free to 
teachers. 

Modern Industrial Methods—a 
four reel educational film free to 
schools. Information on request. 


William Skinner & Sons. 

The Story of Silk — educational 
booklet especially adaptable for 
classroom use. Editorial content 
covers production, distribution and 
manufacture of silk. Fully illus- 
trated. Copy free to teachers; ad- 
ditional copies 5c each. 


Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company. 

A Guide to Rug Buying—1939 edi- 
tion of Clara Dudley’s 20 page 
full color booklet on rug buying— 
proper size, style, color, and qual- 
ity—with suggested color schemes 


for every room. Free to teachers. 


The Spool Cotton Company : 
Distributors of Clark’s O.N.T. 
and J. & P. Coats Threads, and 
Crown Zippers. 

Sewing Secrets—a hand book of 
sewing instructions with clear il- 
lustrations. 10c copy, 64c dozen. 
Zipper Instructions—leaflets to fit 
the students’ notebooks, and a 
large wall chart. Free. 

Fashion Finishes, Vol. I—a port- 
folio including seasonal patterns, 
correct construction of seams, 
pleats, button-holes, stitched trim- 
10c. 
Fashion Finishes, Vol. II—same as 
Vol. I but features gathers, hems, 
darts and tucks. 10c each. 

The Learn How Book—for begin- 
ners, with simple instructions on 
crocheting, knitting and _ tatting. 
10c per copy, 64c per dozen. 
Sewing Exhibits—24 folders 101%” 
by 1334”, photographs and descrip- 
constructive details and 
50c per set. 


ming, for bulletin board use. 


tion on 
correct finishes. 
Stitch in Time—a monthly news 
bulletin. Free to those who register. 


Textile Bag Manufacturers Ass’n. 
Sewing With Cotton Bags—a new 
32-page booklet in color to be used 
as guide for thrift sewing. Gives 
outline of basic stitches and per- 
forms real service where low cost 


128. 


130. 


131. 


b. 





materials are essential. Quan- 
tities for class use supplied free. 


Textiles Education Bureau: 
Division of The Byron G. Moon 
Company, Ine. 
Literature. 

IVorsteds of Today a 
portfolio for teachers explaining 
important processes in production, 


loose-leaf 


such as naphthalating; also uses 
of leading worsted fabrics (swatch- 
es included), knitted outerwear and 
yarns. 

Let’s Look at |Worsted—for 
dents, a buying guide on worsteds 


stu- 


Loan exhibits of worsteds. 
Literature : 

Guides to Balanced Quality in 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Fur- 
folder on economics of 
clothing fur- 


nishings 
production of and 
nishings. 

Knit Underwear for Health, Hy- 
giene and Comfort—folder ex- 
plaining fibres, yarns, knitting, gar- 
ment design, workmanship, identi- 
fication and cars. 
Fundamental Facts on 
Weight Worsted Suits 
scenes story of the 
of men’s suits for fall, winter and 
spring. Identification, care and 
maintenance. 

Charts and loan exhibits of fabrics 


Medium 
behind the 
manufacture 


and garments. 


Bernhard Ulmann Co., Inc. : 
Bear Brand Yarns: Fleisher Yarns 
Learning to Knit and to Crochet 
an illustrated leaflet. 

The Story of Hand-Knitting Yarns 
Illustrated Leaflet — with instruc- 
tions for knitting a smart bolero 
and cardigan. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Largest collection of ancient and 
modern footwear in the world. 
Many pieces of great historical in- 
terest. Reliable source of shoe in- 
formation, both historical and tech- 
request. Ex- 
the oc- 


Sooklet on 
lectures 


nical. 
hibits 
casion warrants. 


and when 


United States Finishing Company. 
Vitalized Crease-resistant Finish 
for New Life in Fabrics—educa- 
tional pamphlet describes this mod- 
ern process for rendering fabrics re- 
sistant to creasing. ree to teachers. 


What is Vitalized 


a folder. 





For convenience use the cards de- 
scribed opposite page 276 for your 
requests for items on these pages. 





132. 


133. 


a. 


134. 





Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc.: Sheets and Pillow Cases. 

Restful Sleep- 
pecially prepared as a manual on 
How to 


revised edition es- 


bedmaking for school use. 
make a bed, with step by step il- 
lustrations. The story of the 
transformation of cotton into sheets 
told with twenty-four photographs. 
Contains sample swatches of per- 
cale and muslin qualities. Single 


\dditional 


copies for pupils 3c each 


copies free to teachers. 


Joseph Walker Company. 


Hot Iron Embroidery Transfer 
Patterns—an interesting assortment 
of Peruvian motifs, the latest trend 


in designs for household linens and 
fashion use. 10c. 
Illustrated list of other designs. 


The Warren Featherbone Co. 


Style booklet and applica 
tions of rick rack, bias fold tape, 
frilling. Edited by Home 
nomics expert. 

Cotton a Commodity of One Thou 
educational pamphlet. 


uses 


Eco- 


sand Uses 


135. Wellington Sears Company. 


a. 


Facts About Cotton—an illustrated 


folder and wall chart telling how 
cotton fabrics are made—includes 
statistical data on cotton manufac 
turing industry. One copy free to 
any teacher. Copies for students 
10c each in lots of 10. 

Handbook of Industrial Fabrics 
and up to 


a complete, scientific 


date treatise on cotton, cotton 
manufacture, uses, laboratory prac- 
tice, specifications and_ testing 


methods, etc. This is a complete 
and comprehensive technical work, 
and is recommended only for those 


seeking a thorough and authorita 


tive reference book. 7Al pages, 
profusely illustrated Edited by 
Prof. George B. Haven of Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Price—2nd_ revised edition, $2.00 
per copy 


136. J. Wiss and Sons Company. 


a 


A Story of Good Shears and Sects 


sors—a booklet describing each 
process of manutacturs Sent to 
all schools with an enrollment of 
300 or more 

Exhibit showing the manufacture 
of these shears 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Company. 
The Wright 
be 0klet 

Bias Fold Tape 


ful information for educational use 


Sivlist—the newest 
a folder of help- 


Color card of bias tape and trim 


mings 
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Home Furnishings, Equipment, Miscellaneous 


140. American Steel & Wire Company. 


Beauty and Comfort in the Home 
Depends on Hidden Values—an in- 
structive booklet illustrating how 
to identify real, enduring quality 
in mattresses, box springs and up- 
holstered furniture. 


American Walnut Mfrs. Ass’n. 

The Story of American Walnut, 
(9th edition)—this new book de- 
scribes the world’s finest cabinet- 
wood—its decorative uses today 
and historical sketches of its use 
through several centuries. For 


teachers only. 


B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Bab-O Division. 

An illustrated booklet describes the 
use of this product in bathrooms, 
kitchens and pantries; also in cafe- 
terias. This powder is made es- 
pecially for enamel and porcelain. 


Full-sized can sent free to teachers, 


Baby Development Clinic. 

Baby’s Own Story—48-page book 
on modern infant and child care. 
Available to teachers of Hume 
Making, or Child Development. 10c. 
Our Baby’s First Seven Years— 
record book, $2.50 copy. Special 
to teachers at $2.00 postpaid. 


Bacon & Vincent Co., Inc. 
Illustrated catalog of complete 
equipment for school and college 
foods and clothing departments, 
featuring all arrangements of unit 
kitchens and modern operating 
systems of sewing cases and tables, 
etc. Free planning service and ar- 
chitectural specifications offered. 
For teachers, executives and archi- 
tects only. 


Burpee Can Sealer Company. 
The Burpee Way of Home Can- 
ning and Cooking—a valuable ref- 
erence book on home tin canning 
and pressure cooking. Free to 
teachers. 

Simple as A, B, C—the story of 
home tin canning, advantages, costs, 
and comparative methods. Free to 
teachers and schools. 

The Burpee Pressure Double 
Boiler—instructions and recipes for 
non-burning jam and jelly maker. 
Free to teachers. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co.: 
Cash Register Division. 

Cash and Food Control in School 
Cafeterias—special folder describ- 
ing a simple, practical method for 


rapid handling and protecting of 
cash, with “food-control” figures 
furnished as a by-product. Com- 
pare this folder with your present 
method of cash-handling. 


147. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


Corporation: 

Pyrofax Gas Division. 

Pyrofax Facts—a fully illustrated 
manual describing in detail the ad- 
vantages of gas cooking beyond 
the gas mains, and comparing gas 
with electric, coal, wood, kerosene 
and gasoline cooking. 

Restaurant Folder — Completely 
descriptive of heavy-duty cooking 
equipment and this type gas in- 
stallations for large scale cooking. 


Casein Company of America: 
Division of The Borden Co. 
Casco Gluing Guide—36-page illus- 
trated booklet—facts about casein 
glue, hints on correct gluing pro- 
cedure for household _ repairs, 
school and home workshops. 


Chambers Corporation. 

How to Cook with the Gas Turned 
Off—booklet containing menus and 
recipes for retained-heat cooking. 
Shows how to cook entire meals 
with 20 to 30 minutes of gas burn- 
ing; how to save time, gas and 
money. 


L. C. Chase and Company. 

On The Spot—14-page illustrated 
booklet telling how to remove 
grease, oil, food and other stains 
from furniture and automobile up- 
holstery. Useful and_ practical. 
Free in limited quantities. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company : 
Sunbeam Electric Appliances. 


How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Mixmaster—42-page booklet con- 
taining recipes and instructions for 
use of this appliance. Complete de- 
scription of the various uses with 
illustrations. Sent free to teachers. 
Extra copies, 3c each. 


Copeland and Thompson, Inc. 
Spode—a brief history and story 
of the manufacture of this fine 
tableware with 30 full color plates. 
Spode motion picture “Clay, Hands 
& Fire’ shows the manufac- 
ture of fine earthenware from 
raw clay to finished ware. 16 mm. 
sound or silent. Charge $1.25 plus 
transportation both ways. 


Corning Glass Works. 


Pyrex Brand Ovenware and Flame- 
ware—a leaflet illustrating the dif- 


ferent heat-resistant glass cooking 
dishes and their uses. 

b. Glass Characteristics, by Sullivan; 
Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips ; Ovenware 
and Fuel Economy, by Phillips and 
Nordberg—reprints (college grade) 
from technical magazines suitable 
for college household equipnient 
classes studying oven efficiencies of 
baking utensils. College professors 
may order free in quantities for 
class use. High school teachers will 
be sent one copy of each on request. 


154. Cupples Company, Mfgrs. 
Presto Home Canning Recipes— 
new 46-page booklet of 200 latest 
tested recipes with complete in- 
structions and time tables for all 
methods of home canning of fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 

155. Emery Industries, Inc. 
Modern Fabric Cleaning—new 
complete, comprehensive booklet 
covering methods and_ standards 
for dry cleaning of garments and 
house furnishings. Write for free 
copy. 

156. Fragrantaire Company. 
The Art of Interior Perfuming— 
illustrated folder telling how to 
provide your own personal home 
atmosphere of charm and _ hospi- 
tality with a delicate fragrance 
of pine, violet, or other scents. 


157. General Electric Company : 
Kitchen Institute. 

a. Modern Modes in Home Canning, 
a booklet giving general instruc- 
tions, along with time and tem- 
perature charts, for best results in 
canning cold pack fruits and acid 
vegetables, marmalades, butters, 
preserves and jellies. 

b. Dictionary of Foods —48-page 
booklet containing information and 
helpful hints on the selecting, pur- 
chasing, preparing and carving of 
meats for home consumption. 


158. General Motors Sales Corp.: 
Frigidaire Division. 

a. Your Frigidaire Recipes (refrig- 
erator recipe book)—menu _build- 
ers, frozen salads, desserts, creams, 
parfaits, sherbets and ices, mous- 
ses, novelty desserts, sauces, deco- 
rative ice cubes and tasty pastries. 
Includes 140 suggestions for un- 
used portions. 

b. Carefree Cooking (electric range 
instruction and recipe book)— 
many typical recipes, menus, oven 
meals and broiler meals. 64 pages, 
fully illustrated, 
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Famous Dishes From Every State, 
an unusual book giving favorite 
recipes from each of the 48 states. 
Also has a Spread Your Own 
Party section which gives many 
suggestions for menus, recipes and 
other party ideas. Includes some 
choice frozen dessert recipes and 
a Better Meals for Less Money 
section. 

The New Frigidaire Refrigerator, 
a complete catalog illustrating 
and describing all the new models. 
Has a full explanation of the new 
“cold wall” refrigeration. 

The Dawn of a New Day in Home 
Refrigeration—the story of the 
new “cold-wall” refrigerator—an 
entirely new kind of mechanical 
refrigerator in which you don’t 
have to cover foods. Tells how it’s 
built and what it means in better 
food preservation. 

The New Frigidaire Electric Range, 
a well-illustrated catalog show- 
ing the many unique features and 
various models of this new series 
of apartment and household ranges. 
The New Frigidaire Electric 
Water Heater—a descriptive folder 
on the advantages, features and 
construction of this line of fully 
automatic, storage-type water 
heaters. 


159. The Gorham Company. 
Silver on the Well-Set Table—32- 
page new booklet, 16 illustrations, 
suggesting up-to-minute arrange- 
ments and settings. Active price 
lists on sterling flatware and pat- 
tented tarnish-preventing cloth, 10c. 


160. Home Window Decorating Guild. 
Free material on lace net curtains 
of American manufacture. 

How Lace Net Curtains Are Made, 
leaflet explaining lace making. 

Lace Net Curtains Work Wonders 
with Windows—booklet showing 
various type window settings. 

For retail selling or sales training 
classes only—15 minute sound slide 
film, “Window Shopping”, 35 mm. 
film, 16” record, sent free. You pay 
return mailing cost. Sound slide 
projector required. No manufac- 
turer’s name, no trade names used. 


161. Household Finance Corporation. 
A consumer library of thirty book- 
lets on money management and 
better buymanship. Will send one 
free sample booklet, containing a 
list of all titles available (at 2%4 
cents each) and explanation of 
sample offer to teachers. 

Write for information about edu- 
cational films available free. 
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162. The Hubinger Company: 
Elastic Starch. 
That Wonderful Way to [ot 
Starch—folder describing new, 
simplified methods of hot and cold 
starching with this starch. For dis- 
tribution to students. 
Modern Curtain Making—folder 
describing methods of designing, 
cutting and making modern cur- 
tains. Distribution to students. 
Efficient Home Laundry Methods, 
lesson outlines with questions cov- 
ering: soaps, stains, sorting, wash- 
ing, bluing and starching. One set 


to each teacher. 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 

Next Best to Mother’s Breast—a 
16-page booklet on infant feeding 
and techniques written by a phy- 
sician, showing how this wide- 
mouth bottle is an aid to cleanli- 
ness and how the nipple more nearly 
approaches actual breast feeding. 


164. Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Mercurochrome in First Aid—with 
an introduction by David I. Macht, 
A.B., M.D., LL.B., Litt.D.—a prac- 
tical booklet on how to guard the 
injured against infection. Teachers 

without 


may order quantities 


charge for class use. 


Imperial Paper and Color Corp. 

Romance of Modern Decoration— 
Jean McLain’s authoritative 36- 
page booklet, discusses periods, 
contains numerous specific decorat- 
ing suggestions. Describes design, 
manufacture and laboratory-control 
of unique washable process. Illus- 


trated, 10c. 


166. Juvenile Wood Products, Inc.: 

Little Toidey Division. 

New poster 28” x 42” for child 
care classes, showing through pho- 
tos and charming jingles how train- 
ing can be fun. For teachers only. 
Training the Baby—a descriptive 
booklet and leaflet. 

Training ts Fun with Little Toidey. 
State number required for class use. 


167. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 
A cutter box containing a roll of 
heavy waxed paper, 12 inches wide 
by 40 feet long. Only one to a 
teacher or cafeteria director. 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 
10 Canning Lessons—prepared by 
Homemakers Institute, Inc. Include 
history of canning, discovery of 
new methods, instructions for all 
modern methods. Free to teachers 
for class use—state number in 
class. Answer sheet furnished to 


teachers. 


Kerr Home Canning Book—ovet 

300 choice tested recipes, complete 

outlines for all methods of canning, 

etc. 10c. to pupils; free to teachers. 
169. Kirsch Company. 

a. Decorative Suggestions—a service 
that includes exquisitely colored 
plates of more than 50 interior 
decoiative treatments; black and 
white plates of more than 50 ad- 
ditional interior treatments (a to- 
tal of over 100 decorative treat- 
ments). 

Index to IVindows—pages showing 
160 suggested treatments for 40 


different types of windows and 


doors. 

64 Plan and Work Sheets—15™% x 
1134 inches. 

Richly embossed padded leather 
portfolio for all this material. Size 


1534 x 12 inches, strongly made 

with protective flaps. 
Illustrated in this service are advance 
styles in window draping and window 
treatments for every room in the home, 
showing a variety of effects from the 
simplest sash curtains to sumptuous 
draperies. Illustrated 
schemes give the proper color combina 


suggested color 


tions for curtains, draperies, drapery 
hardware, floor coverings, furniture and 
coverings, walls and woodwork and ac- 
cessories. Write for descriptive bro- 


chure and cost of this service. 


170. W. H. S. Lloyd Co., Ine. 
Wood Effect Wall Papers—Special 
prices on these wall papers to 
teachers. Samples and information 


on request. 


171. Mahogany Association, Inc. 

a. The Mahogany Book —gives the 
history of the sources and use of 
genuine mahogany as a cabinet 
wood, and a chart of the periods 
and chapters on important furni 
ture styles. No charge to high school 
or college teachers for single copies. 

b. Romance of Mahogany 
ging operations, manufacturing ma- 


jungle log- 


hogany lumber and veneers. Mas- 
terpteces in Mahogany—making and 
finishing fine furniture. Both sub- 
jects 800 ft. 16 mm. silent films. 


172. Onondaga Pottery Company: 
Syracuse China Manufacturers. 
Illustrated descriptive folders: 
a. Syracuse True China for the 
Home. 
b. Econo-Rim—space 
for hotels, cafeterias, tea rooms. 


saving china 


173. Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
20 Mule Team Borax. 

a. First Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing, housecleaning. 

b. Cleanliness of Baby's Wardrobe 
and Equipment—16-page booklet of 
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175. 


176. 


178. 


179. 


practical information for the care 
of baby’s wardrobe, nursing bot- 
tles, nipples, etc. 


Parents’ Magazine. 
Monthly publication devoted to 
every phase of child care and 


homemaking, etc. Pro- 


supplementary 


training, 
vides authoritative 
text material for home economics 
classes. Sample copy, service bul- 
letins, programs for study groups, 


etc., available without charge. 


Albert Pick Co. Inc. 

When the Lunch Bell Rings—20- 
page book on school feeding, with 
photographs of cafeterias, typical 
floor plans, menus and much valu- 
able information. Copy sent free to 
those responsible for school feed- 
ing. Not for classroom use. 


Procter & Gamble Company: 
Soap. 

The Modern Home Laundry—a 96- 
page booklet giving valuable hints 
on modern, scientific home laun- 
dering methods. Desk copy free to 
teachers; other copies, 7%c each 
in lots of 10 or more. 

The Story of Soap—a beautifully 
illustrated booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing the technique and iv- 
mance of modern soap manufac- 
ture. One copy free to teachers only. 
Washing Direction Leaflets—12 at- 
tractively illustrated leaflets giving 
detailed for cleaning 
all types of washable items. Suit- 
able for Home 


economics 


instructions 


classroom use. 


teachers may have a 
free sample set from which addi- 


tional leaflets may be ordered. 


Rochester Manufacturing Co. 


Tlow to Use the New Rochester 
Roast Meat Thermometer—book- 
let. 


How to Use the New Rochester 
Candy, Deep-fat Thermometer—a 
booklet. 

Candy, deep-fat thermometer 5c; 
roast meat thermometer 75c; oven 
refrigerator 
(Special teach- 


thermometer  25c; 
thermometer, 25c. 
er’s prices.) 


Charles H. Ruegger, Ine. 
illustrated pamphlet on 
care and use of 


12-page 
casseroles for 
Tested re- 
cipes and hints on this fascinating 


earthenware cookery. 
field of French casserole cookery, 
esteemed by connoisseurs. 

Servel Electrolux: Gas, Kerosene, 
and Bottled Gas Automatic Re- 
frigerators. 

Miracle of Ice Heat—28- 


page booklet explaining the absorp- 


from 


tion type refrigerator in diagrams, 









illustrations, and simple terms. 5c 
per copy. 

Making the Most of Your Servel 
Electrolux—48-page illustrated re- 
frigerator recipe book. 5c per copy. 
Let Your Servel Electrolux Re- 
frigerator Cut Your Budget—30- 
page booklet containing charts, 
facts on food preservation, and de- 
tailed study of food savings of 
$3.04 weekly for family of 5. 
Eat and Be Happy—12-page pock- 
et-sized booklet on what foods to 
serve, how to prepare and protect 
them wisely. Illustrated. For stu- 
dent distribution. 

Cold Facts about Health—12-page 
pocket-sized booklet giving facts of 
food spoilage in simple terms. II- 
lustrated. For student distribution. 
How to Wake Up Your Sleeping 
Beauty—12-page pocket-sized book- 
let giving simple beauty aids us- 
ing ice cubes. Illustrated. For stu- 


dent distribution, 


180. Shell Oil Company, Incorporated: 


a. 


Shellane Gas Service. 

Cook Book, listing eighty tested 
beautifully illustrated, 
oven canning chart, description of 


recipes, 


this gas service beyond the mains. 
The “$3,000,000 Dinner”—booklet 
describing illustrating the 
source and advantages of this gas 


and 


for cooking, water heating, re- 
frigerating, how it is distributed. 
Both free to teachers and pupils 
the gas mains in 


Missouri, 


living beyond 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan only. 


181. Society for Visual Education, Ince. : 


Filmslides and Filmslide Projec- 
tors. 


Set of 12 filmstrips visualizing the 
well known Sye Method of sewing 
Write 
for free circular giving full par- 


and clothing construction. 


ticulars. 


182. Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 


a. 


183. 


184, 


Fact Book On Modern Ranges 
describes and illustrates latest de- 
velopments, with suggestions on 
how to select a range. 

Does The Food Taste Good?— 
tells how to produce better cooked 
food at with modern 


cafeteria cooking equipment. 


lower cost 


Steem-Electric Corporation. 

14 Amazing Ways to Use the 
Steem-Electric Steaming Iron—in- 
cluding safe ironing of rayons 
and synthetics; pressing woolens; 
steaming up nap on velvets; press- 
ing pleats; blocking hats; block- 
ing knitted wear. 

Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America. 


The Story of Sterling—a 56-page 








book, board cover. Chapters on 
history and romance of silver; 
period design; table settings, and 
other useful facts, including a 
glossary. Profusely illustrated. A 
50c book sent to students, project 
members and other groups for 10c 
per copy; complimentary copy to 
teachers. 


185. U. S. Slicing Machine Company, 


World’s Best Slicers Since 1898— 
booklet illustrating and giving data 
about 11 models for slicing hot or 
cold meats, cheese, breads, raw 
pineapple, cabbage; in fact, all 
fruits and vegetables. There are 
several sized especially 
adapted to cafeteria service. 


slicers 


186. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.: 


Merchandising Division. 


Kitchen Secretary—useful infor- 
mation on selecting and serving 
meat, plus refrigeration charts. 


Desk copy free. 14%2c each in any 
quantity. 


Range Recipe Book—150 pages of 
electric cooking instructions and 
tested recipes. Desk copy free. 35c 
each in any quantity. 

Electric Roaster Recipe Book—A 
pages of instructions and recipes. 
Desk copy free. 10c each in any 
quantity, 


As Simple as 1-2-3—a full color 
planning book for all-electric kitch- 
ens. Desk copy free. 10c each in 
any quantity. 


Home _ Laundering—48 pages of 
tested ideas, methods, and short 
cuts on home laundering, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Desk copy free. 
5c each in any quantity. 

Refrigerator Recipe Book — 8 
pages of hints, helps and recipes 
for cold cooking. Desk copy free. 
7c each in any quantity. 


187. John Wyeth & Brother, Inc. 


a. 
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Beaumont and St. Martin—9" x 
12” full color reproduction suit- 
able for framing of Dean Corn- 
well’s famous painting of Dr. Wil- 
liam Beaumont, pioneer discoverer 
of the processes of digestion, along 
with a brochure on Beaumont by 
Dr. Walter R. Bett. Useful for 
stimulating pupil discussion of di- 
gestion and nutrition. One to 4 
teacher. 6c postage. 
Beaumont and St. Martin—foldet 
containing copy of the above pic- 
ture in one color and Dr. Bett’s 
article on Beaumont. Suitable for 
distribution to the class. Free. Give 
number of pupils. 




















STEADY UNEVEN HESE photographs of 
BAKING POWDER ACTION BAKING POWDER ACTION cake, magnified, show 


clearly why a steady action 
baking powder such as 
ROYAL is so important to 
success in baking. 

Royal Baking Powder, 
made with Cream of Tartar, 
assures a close, even texture. 
Royal cakes are fine-grained, 
stay fresh longer—never have 
“baking powder taste.” 

Use Royal in class-room 
work. And tell your pupils 
why Royal's steady action 
promises fine results for all 

This is the normal result of steady baking See how an uneven baking powder action home baking. 

powder action. Note the delicate but firm may ruin texture by breaking down the . . + 

grain and fluffy texture of this cake. It tiny cell walls...make it coarse...crumbly. ROYAL is the only nationally distri- 
will retain its moisture and delicious fla- This cake will dry out—lose its flavor— buted baking powder that is made with 


vor—stay fresh longer. get stale more quickly. a pure fruit product — Cream of Tartdr 
derived from luscious, juice-heavy 
grapes. 


FREE TO TEACHERS~NEW ROYAL MANUAL 

Every teacher will want copies of Royal’s new instruction 

manual—"“A Guide to Royal Success in Baking.” Especially 

designed for class use, you will find this new book immensely 

valuable. It includes such pertinent subjects as: Correct Tem- 

peratures and Baking Time, Explanation of Ingredients, 

How to Measure, Cake Texture and Appearance, Success c 
Secrets, and of course, Master Recipes. Mail coupon promptly. EOWA 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 609. 


| Please send free copies of “A Guide to Royal Success in Baking” for class use. 


Address. cece 
| 7 State ; School...... 


Copyright, 1999, by Stu Kra Ir 
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Leather Dress Trimmings 


(Continued from page 245) 


cement to wrong side of triangular piece 
and roll tightly and evenly to within 
1/4 inch of end. Make a small narrow 
loop of leather to slip over end, through 
which loops containing pods may be 
threaded. Slip this loop over end of tri- 
angular piece and cement. Sew small 
safety pin to back or attach to zipper. 

C. Novelty bell ornament or zipper 
pull may be made of suede or kid. Cut 
as described in A, cutting three circular 
pieces for bells. Cut three pieces of 
contrasting leather the shape of lower 


edge of bell, about 1/8” wide and 
slightly longer. Whip straight edges of 
bell together and attach a loop as in 
making pod ornament. Cement contrast- 
ing leather to lower edge of bell, hold- 
ing ends until dry. Fold and sew bow, 
cementing strip of contrasting leather 
through center. Attach loops holding 
bells to back of bow and finish as B. 
D. Square button is more easily made 
of kid or suede. Cut slit in back of 
one square and slip the ends of a narrow 
strip of leather through opening, cement- 
ing ends flat to back as for a flat seam. 
This gives a means of attaching button 
to dress. Whip top and bottom of but- 
ton together, leaving an opening so that 











? 





| 





prepared foods . . 


Cookery classes. 


Practical Help 
for your Cookery Classes 





The makers of Crisco offer you these 4 helpful booklets 
devoted to subjects of interest to Cookery students. They 
are written in a clear, understandable style suitable for 
classroom use. 


Each booklet contains tested recipes for tempting, easily 
. typical pupil experiences . . 
| information on cake making, deep frying and pastry making. 


| A sample set of these 4 booklets will be sent free—to- 
gether with order blank—to any Home Economics teacher. 


| You'll enjoy working with the new, creamier Crisco. You'll 
| like its better results. And you'll find it a real help in your 


Procter & Gamble 


| Home Economics Dept. . . . . . IVORYDALE, OHIO 


. practical 
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cotton may be inserted. Contrasting 
pieces of leather may be cemented to top 
for decoration. 

E. Tassels may be made of any kind 
of leather. Cut 1/8 inch strips along 
lower edge of rectangle to within % 
inch of top. Cut a piece of leather % 
inch wide and 3/8 inch long and fold at 
center. Cement ends to top wrong side 
of tassel and roll firmly. Hold or tie 
until dry. 

F. Barrel button may be made of any 
pliable leather. Cut two contrasting 
pieces of leather from pattern. Cement 
the wrong side of one piece to the right 
side of the other with edges of lower 
piece extending slightly beyond upper 
piece at pointed end. Make and cement 
a narrow loop over end as in B. 

G. Cone button may be made of any 
kind of leather. Apply cement to wrong 
side, turn back narrow strip at wide 
end for loop and roll tightly with 
straight edges even. 

H. Flower for neck or pocket decora- 
Cut three double pieces from long 
pattern as described in A. Cut two 
small circles from contrasting leather 
and clip edges to give ragged effect. 
Whip ends of each petal together and 
arrange petals in pleasing shape. Fasten 
at center and attach circles. If needle 
will not pierce so many thicknesses make 
holes first with stiletto. Sew small safety 
pin to back of flower. 

J. Belt buckle is more easily made 
from a soft pliable leather. Cut a piece 
of cardboard the size of pattern and 
cement one side to a piece of cotton 
wadding. Cut wadding along edges of 
cardboard. Cement to leather from cot- 
ton side and trim leather all around to 
within 1/8 inch of cardboard. Cement 
a piece of leather to back of buckle and 
trim edges evenly on both sides. Apply 
a thin coat of cement around sides of 
buckle and with thumb nail or dull edge 
of scissors press edges firmly so that 
top of buckle is slightly raised. The 
cement should hold indefinitely; how- 


tion. 


ever, it may be necessary to whip around 
edges. 

K. Loops for belt closing or button 
holes. Cut six or eight strips of leather 
like pattern. that diagonal 
ends are parallel and sew together where 
Place on belt so that the 
point where strips cross are even with 
the belt edge. Tack at this place and 
also at ends. Pierce points for 
sewing at the same places on all ends 
before joining to belt. Lace with bias 
material or leather lacing to 


Cross so 


strips cross, 


open 


of dress 
which tassels have been attached. 

L. Twisted bow belt closing may be 
made of a combination of suede and kid 
or all one leather in two colors. Cut 
two pieces like pattern from contrasting 
leather. Attach the flat side of two snap 
buttons to one side of one piece of 
leather and to the opposite side of the 
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other piece. Cement wrong sides to- 
gether and trim edges evenly. Stitch 
around edges with matching thread. 
Twist at center and tack in place. Sew 


















kind a half inch strip around center if de- 
long sired. Attach the rounded sides of snap 
1 buttons to finished dress belt after mark- 
r & ing positions carefully. 
id at , 
side M. Oval belt closing to be buttoned to 
- tie belt may be made of patent, suede or 
kid. Cut two pieces of leather from 
“iw oval pattern and two straight pieces for 
ting ends. Cut chamois exactly like leather, 
nent cutting out sections along dotted lines 
ight in order to join tabs more neatly. At- | 
wer tach flat side of snap button to chamois 
sper at. point indicated. Cement chamois and 
rent suede together for center and ends. Slip 
ends under sides of oval and cement. 
ane Cut slits for button holes on ovals and 
ong ends. Stitch around slits. Attach but- 
ide tons and rounded side of snap buttons 
“ith to cloth belt and snap or sew center | 
strip in place. 
ra- : : 
- N. Rounded tab belt closing may be | 
a made of fine calf, kid, suede or patent. | 
wa Cut two pieces of leather the size of each 
os pattern and chamois the same size, 
nd cutting out along dotted lines. Cement 
e: chamois to leather. Slide ends of tabs 


through slits and cement in place. Stitch 





7 across slits and around edges of tabs. 
ts Make slits in cloth belt where leather is 
+ to join it and either snap in place or 
de tack and have belt fasten in back with 
ne self covered buckle. A narrow cloth 
nd strip or leather inserted through slits at 
i center front and snapped may hold belt 
of in place. 
. O. Square tab belt to be fastened at 
of back may be made of kid or suede. Cut 
° one large leather square and two small 
d squares of same color leather. Cut two 
y medium size square and belt ends long 
. enough to fasten at back from contrast- 
, ing leather. Cut facings of chamois, 
. trimming off on dotted lines. Cement 
3 chamois and leather together and arrange 
' squares and belt ends in place, cement 
together. Stitch around edges. Fasten 
at back with leather covered buckle or 
button. A flat buckle with tongue may 


be purchased and covered. Insert three 


Pennies in Pillows! 


Making pillows and renting them out 
at school football games was the method 
used by an enterprising Home Economics 
club in the High School in Benton, 
Arkansas, to raise money for their club. 

The girls who could made feather or 
cotton pillows at home. A nearby gin 
manager donated a large bag of cotton 
which was used for filling other pillows. 
Some of the girls brought thick feed 
sacks for covers and during vacant 
periods twenty well-filled pillows were 


made. It was decided to have the out- 








or four metal eyelets one inch apart 





. - 
on opposite end of belt. | 
References 


The following beoks wil! offer addi- 
tional information about the handling of 
leather and the more elaborate decora- 
tion of leather. 

Bang, E. E., Leathercraft for Ama- 
leurs. 

Smith, F. 

Mochrie, New Leatherwork Decora- 
tions. 


Mikel, Leather Work. 


R, Practical Leathercraft. 
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side covers in the school colors maroolu 
with a large gray “B” in the center, 
which made it easier to keep track of 
the pillows, and the “maroon and gray” 
pitched in the air at exciting moments 
during the game was very effective! The 
president of the club appointed a com- 
mittee to take charge of the pillows at 
each game. A rental charge of ten 
cents per pillow is made at each game 
and a nice sum was realized at the end 
of the year. 

Perhaps you also have worked out an 
equally novel plan for making money 


If so, why not pass it on? 









































TEACH the application of TALON* Slide Fasteners from this 


new LESSON BOOK. 


24 pages of photographs, diagrams and step by step complete 
easy directions for every type of application; plackets, pockets, 
neck openings, sleeves, and bags, etc., etc. 

Shows you how to make a Model Sample Application Book for 


classroom use. 
mail you 


free SCHOOLROOM CHART, 


Send 10c today for this valuable book. We will 


INSTRUCTION 


SHEETS for pupils, plus other valuable information. 
SEE LISTING ON PAGE 257 


DRITZ-TRAUM COMPANY, INC., 15-C E. 26 St., New York, N. Y. 


TALON SLIDE FASTENERS AT ALL DEPT. STORES 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Talon, Inc. 
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Vocational Outcomes 
(Continued from page 240) 


Department of that school in order to 
increase placement possibilities. Among 
the people interviewed were three men 
managers of the leading restaurants in 
Worcester, one woman food manager, 
three tea 


room owners, one 


small 


woman 
owner of a hotel and one 
Y.W.C.A. Manager. All of 
these people tried the catering girls on 


Cafeteria 


a part time basis during the training 
period and many of them gave steady 
employment to the girls after gradua- 
tion. All of the managers, when inter- 


viewed, were agreed on desiring girls 
foundation 


with good 


processes, but preferred to develop their 
own workers in techniques and details. 
“Give them experience in working with 
others, the fundamentals of food prepa- 
ration and train them to be courteous to 
the customer and we will give them a 
trial,’ was declared by every one of 
them. And so from that time on if the 
experience 
field for every girl each summer, she 


writer couldn’t provide an 
urged them to get into a home to take 
care of children or to get some sort of 
experience working with people. 











T’s a new and different form of 
baking yeast having two distinct 
advantages. It’s called MACA YEAST and 
does not need to be kept in a refrigerator 
—pbuy it conveniently with your weekly 
purchases for use today, tomorrow or 
next week. MACA is a fast dry yeast. 


Nothing New to Learn 

Just follow any favorite straight dough 
method and you can expect successful 
results. Ask your grocer for our recipe 
leaflet 

With Maca you can make light, fluffy 
rolls and bread. You don’t have to bother 
with setting of sponge hours before bak- 
ing with this yeast. 


Women Are Switching to 
MACA YEAST 


Home Economists, Domestic Science 
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If you do not wish 


Women Are So Pleased With This 
New Form of Baking Yeast 





Teachers and housewives who have tried 
Maca are well pleased with it. Why 
should they not be, when the cost is the 
same and when results are so pleasing? 


Try Maca YEAST yourself—tomorrow. 
You can get it at most grocers’. If 
yours doesn’t have it, he’ll gladly order 
on request. Or if you want 
to try MACA 
before you 
buy—send the 
coupon now. 


FREE OFFER 
COUPON 


' NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY "HE! 





i 1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois rl 
Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular | 

i size package of MACA YEAST. 1 
' 

; Name 1 
i] 

: Address or R.V.D. 1 
' 

H City State 1 


instruction in 
Foods, and the preparation and serving 





The boy all through life is encour- 
aged to do this. He has _ his paper 
route, tends to lawns in the summer 
time and to furnaces in the winter, to 
say nothing of many other types of 
jobs done by ambitious boys. Why not 
encourage the girl to do the same thing, 
only in her own field of work, and she 
will have all the experience she needs 
to get into a worthy type of job oppor- 
tunity. The teacher of Home Econom- 
ics has a rare opportunity to awaken 
interest in this experience work and to 
glorify the beginner’s job of taking care 
of children or cooking for the family, 

Now we are ready for the last step 
in our vocational guidance program 
through Home Economics, the one of 
Follow-Up. This type of work is not 
only helpful to the girl graduate and 
of interest to the teacher, but it is 
worthwhile information to use to check 
the results of our teaching and _ the 
worth of Home Economics training. 

When the again considers 
cutting the budget or doing away with 


school 


any part of education as seen today, 
will Home the test 
because it does train for Homemaking 
and the allied fields of work and because 
girls are using their training to this 
end? We _ know that all 
potential homemakers whether _ they 
marry or not, for eventually they will 


Economics stand 


girls are 


have some type of a home of their own. 
How can we prove this and how can 
we prove that we do awaken interest 
in Vocational opportunities ? 

In May, 1933 a small Vocational 
Homemaking School in Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, operating under the Smith 
Hughes Plan of work made a_ study 
of their graduates from February, 
1929, to June, 1932. 
time, with two graduations a 
eighty-six girls had graduated equipped 
to do homemaking work or work in 
the allied fields at the semi-skilled level. 
Their training had been fundamentally 
homemaking, but attempt had 
heen made during that five year period 


In this period of 
year, 


some 


to give guidance in order to 
awaken interest in the job aspect, for 
all girls came from homes that needed 
help. It is 
here just what these eighty-six 
doing when this personal survey was 
taken. 


some 


their interesting to note 


were 


The results are as follows: 


Pts |” a eee 5 
Homemaking for parental home......... 17 
Home industry ...... - ‘fi 1 
Home service for weekly wage . o 080 
ee ne ee meee 7 


one in a Bakery 

two in millinery department 
one in dresses 

two in candy 

one on soda fountain 


Restaurant and luncheonette 3 
Dressmaking shop ...... 2 
Factory worker . ae TRE STE 2 
Hospital ward maid oe 
(frly EL: RPA ae ee grr pea 1 
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Mender at cleaners 
Hairdresser 
Student nurse 
Student for higher education 
Fields unallied a 
one a dancer using skill in 
costumes 
one a librarian 
one a bookkeeper 
Unemployed and social misfits 
Unknown 


Total 


Even in this small school we see a 
possibility for awakening interests that 
will lead to positions that bring a start 
in life and give the girl some feeling 
of assurance for the future. It will 
be noted that the period covered by 
this survey was a depression period. 
All through the depression, schools of 
this type and Trade Schools have been 
growing in enrollment because girls are 
realizing more and more the need for 
definite education that will lead to a job. 


How will the general Home Econom- 
ics department meet this challenge? In 
this type of high school department a 
vocational trend is not expected but the 
girl is expected to live a better life in 
her parental home, or to make a bet- 
ter homemaker, or to find more satis- 
faction in her personal life because of 
that training given her in Home Eco- 
nomics departments. Can we use this 
method of follow-up to see if the girl 
that has taken Home Economics is a 
better homemaker or has found success 
and happiness in that field of work? 
The parents of the community, the 
local school board and the city council 
will be interested in the proof that 
may be obtained from such a survey 
The parent-teachers association will be 
glad to help reach the graduates of 
Home Economics work and will give 
opportunity to make available such in- 
formation. The only thing to consider 
seriously is the method that will bring 
the best and most reliable results. 

In the Quincy survey, personal contact 
only was used. The school had a very 
well established alumnae group and their 
interest in the progress of the school 
was so keen that every day would see 


Home Economics Program— 
American Education Week 


The Department of Home Economics 
of the National Education Association 
has prepared a special program for use 
during American Education Week, No- 
vember 5-11, 1939. The theme of the 
program, /lome Economics Education 
and the American IWWay of Life, is in 
keeping with the general theme selected 
for American Education Week, Educa- 
tion for the Acnerican Il’ay of Life. The 
four skits included in the program show 
some of the contributions of home eco- 
nomics to the four main areas of educa- 


tional objectives identified by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and sched- 
uled as four of the daily topics for 
American Education Week. These ob- 
jectives are: Education for Self-Realiza- 
tion; Education for Human Relation- 
ships; Education for Economic Effici- 
ency; and Education tor Civic Respon- 
sibility. 

The bulletin containing this program 
is now ready for distribution, and will 
be mailed immediately to those who en- 
roll in the Department for 1939-1940. 
Non-members may purchase the bulletin 
by sending twenty-five cents to Clara 
Lee Cone, treasurer of the association, 
Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 














Quiet and Trustworthy Help 
on a Serious Problem 


HERE Is something so touching about the 
"Raukton of your girls, when they bring 
you questions about the physical changes in 
their lives. You wish with all your heart to 
give them information that is scientifically truth- 


_ful, yet delicate, gentle, and really helpful. 


Here at last is material to solve your problem 
completely. The two booklets were used during 
the school year 1938-39 by 18,455 teachers— 
and many interviews attest their usefulness, for 
individual girls and for classroom instruction. 


For High School Girls—““The Periodic Cycle” con- 
tains important information based on modern medical 
opinion. Helps dispel old-fashioned “bugaboos”’ that 
might stand in the way of an active, happy girlhood. 


For Younger Girls—““What a Trained Nurse Wrote 
to Her Young Sister” is a sympathetically written 
booklet to be read by young girls before menstruation 
begins. Easy to understand and accurate. 


NEW...Menstrual Anatomy Charts—Set of five 
facsimilies, in color, of charts now on exhibition at the 
New York World's Fair. They show the whole proc- 
ess of menstruation. Simple, accurate text. Size 14 
by 11 inches, mailed in a heavy plain envelope which 
can be kept in your desk. 


@ Mail the coupon today for this useful and authentic 
material. You may have as many booklets as you need. 


some graduate back in the school to 
talk with the teachers or the principal. 
A postcard or a short personal letter 
asking them to step in some day that 
week would bring an immediate re- 
sponse unless the graduate had moved 
from the city. If that had happened a 
letter might be resorted to, but always 
friendly in tone and sincere in interest. 
This sort of cooperation takes years 
to build up, but can be done even in a 
large department if the work is dele- 
gated to the various teachers and the 
assignment is made entirely according 
to mutual interests. 


Mail this coupon for your free booklets and charts 





Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E-2 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me copies of “The Periodic Cycle.” 
copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister.” 


FREE! 


Two authoritative booklets 
on menstrual hygiene ( ) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy 
Charts. 
(Be certain to ask for a sufficient 
number of booklets so that each 
girl in your class may have her 
own copy.) 


Name 





Position 


School 








Complete set of five 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts 


Address. 





City 
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N. E. A. Notes 
(Continued from page 244) 


the Several School Levels,” was dis- 
cussed by Leila Bunce Smith, tormer 
supervisor of home economics in Ful- 
ton County schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“Some problems in consumer educa- 
tion are too remote from the interest, 
need, and experience of high school 
students to belong in the curriculum,” 
Mrs. Smith said. “They should be 
studied by adult clubs, homemakers, and 
extension departments. The needs of 
the pupils themselves should guide the 
teacher in deciding what should be in- 
cluded in any course. 

“Since consumer education is an eco- 


nomic study,” Mrs. Smith said, “students 
need an understanding of elementary 
economics.” In this connection, she 
strongly recommended the book, “Con- 


sumer Economics”, by Kennedy and 
Vaughn. Students need to develop a 
wholesome respect for the necessity ot 
using money wisely; a respect for thrift 
and saving, and a dislike for waste. 
“Consumer economics cannot be 
taught if presented as an_ isolated 
course,” Mrs. Smith said. “It must run 
as a cross-section through all courses.” 


Homemaking Courses for Boys 


Under the weighty title, “Practices 
and Implications of Homemaking Edu- 
cation for Boys and Men on Various 
School Levels,” Essie L. Elliott gave 
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in the race for customer attraction 

Step out from 
the crowd. Add that distinctive touch 
to your service with Sexton Preserves, 
Jellies, Butters and Marmalades. They 
are far ahead of ordinary preserves be- 
cause they are made in an old fashioned 
way—which has never been improved— 
in small batches, slowly cooked. 
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a sprightly, amusing, but none-the-less 
sound and serious discussion of her 
homemaking courses for boys. Miss 
Elliott is head of the home economics 
department of Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles. 

“Boys and girls have their own ideas 
of what they want to learn,” Miss 
Elliott said. ‘“We have our objectives 
for them.” In her classes, the wishes 
and ideas of the students are very 
definitely taken into account. 

Skits and panels are an _ excellent 
means of handling class discussions, 
Miss Elliott has found. “The student 
will do much more in a panel or skit 
than he will alone,” she said. “As- 
sociation with the others who are tak- 
ing part helps to bolster his deflated 
ego. A great deal of originality comes 
to light in these impromptu dramatiza- 
tions and discussions. 

“Boys who enroll in homemaking 
classes include a good many who want 
to learn to cook, a great many more 
who are not interested in learning to 
cook, but who want the social side. 
In the social arts classes, both boys 
and girls are enrolled, which is a con- 
venience when partners are required, as 
for dancing. 

“IT should like to see in the future 
school,” said Miss Elliott, “first, a 
clinic to answer the students’ personal 
needs. This clinic should be made up 
of carefully selected members of the 
faculty, who would be available for 
private conferences. Second, a practice 
cottage or apartment, such as we use 
and enjoy at Manual Arts. Third, 
parallel classes for the parents of stu- 
dents, for the sake of better guidance. 
(We are flirting with this idea now in 
Los Angeles.) Fourth, a nursery school 
where both boys and girls may observe 
and learn to deal with little children.” 

Signe Rivers, home economics instruc- 
tor in Balboa High School, San Fran- 
cisco, took her audience on a word-and- 
picture visit to one of her classes in 
“boy citizens’ homemaking.” 

“Over 42 states and 1,000 cities are 
teaching home economics for boys,” 
Miss Rivers said. “Homemaking for 
boys is newer. It grew out of boys’ 
queries to home economics teachers. 

“The object of the course is to train 
good citizens as well as good home- 
makers. Each boy selects a subject of 
individual interest, and works on it 
faithfully. Main units covered in the 
personality, including 
physical, social, mental and emotional 
development, and the personalities of 
others; relationships of the individual 
to his home and family; family finances 
housing, and furnishing; the home and 
its functions, and its relationship to 
neighbors, and to the community in 
general,” 


course are 


(Next page) 
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Morale in Family Life 


Dr. Gertrude Laws, chief of the 
Bureau of Parent Education, California 
State Department of Education, chose 
to speak briefly and informally on some 
of her “personal convictions”, suggest- 
ing that her hearers look up the Pro- 
ceedings of the N. E. A. if they wished 
to read the paper she had prepared. 

“So far this afternoon,” said Dr. 
Laws, “we have neglected this fact: we 
haven’t really learned a thing until it 
gets into our feelings. 

“Fathers and mothers are the only 
permanent factors in any of our lives,” 
she went on. “We need to build up 
more respect for the home as an edu- 
cational institution, more respect for 
parents—even ignorant parents—as 
teachers. We should remember that 
education is going on all the time in 
every home, supplemented by the edu- 
cation that is given in schools, churches, 
etc. Teachers must have greater re- 
spect for those fields in which parents 
are the chief teachers. 

“Most of us have been brought up 
on a pattern-and-recipe philosophy. We 
must change to a growth-and-develop- 
ment philosophy. Every one of us 
specialists needs to become a general 
practitioner.” 

Dr. Laws stopped with this wish: 
“This I hope to see. For all boys and 
girls early in adolescence—6th and 7th 
grades, perhaps—a _ well-run nursery 
school where they may study and ob- 
serve. Then, in high school, not a 
‘course’, but a year of study of nursery 
school. Again in college, a study of 
the wide implications of growth and 
development. And then, after they have 
married and become parents, I should 
like to see fathers and mothers sitting 
down together and studying this com- 
munity this year.” 


Improving Standards in 
Women’s Work 

Two panel discussions comprised the 
last afternoon meeting of the home 
economics department. Dr. Charl Or- 
mond Williams, director of field service 
for the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., presided over both. 

“A hundred years ago,” she said, 
“only seven occupations were listed as 
open to women. Now more than 200 
are represented in the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s organization alone. 
Biggest of all fields is homemaking 
Fewer than one-fourth of all women 
are gainfully employed, and of that 
fourth, many are in domestic service.” 

Dr. Ethel Perry Andrus, principal of 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles, first led the discussion on im- 
proving standards in home and family 
life, in which these panel members par- 
ticipated: Bernice Budlong, supervisor, 
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Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
San Jose; Claribel Nye, assistant state 
home demonstration leader, University 
of California, Berkeley; Allie M. Miller, 
State College, Dover, Del.; Mrs. J. W 
Bingham, Palo Alto, Calif., General Pro- 
gram Service, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

“How are we to interpret that word 
‘standards’?” Miss Nye inquired. “It is 
a static word, rather than a dynamic 
one. I feel we should be more con- 
cerned with the question, ‘Is the family 
on its way in the right direction?’ rather 
than with where it stands at any given 
time.” 

“Perhaps ‘family dynamics’ would be 
a better term than ‘family standards’ to 


discuss,” Dr. Andrus replied. “One 
thing we want to be careful of—that 
the whole family, mother, father, and 
children, are moving in the same di- 
rections. Inertia lies with the parents. 
They need courses family relation- 
ships correlated with those the children 
are taking in school.” 

The point that teachers need to know 
more about the people they are teach- 
ing was brought up by Miss Budlong 
“In the matter of income, for example,” 
she said, “we are trying to set up stand- 
ards for expenditures, when we know 
very little about what they have to do 
with. We are likely to set up our 
standards for theirs.” 


(Continued on page 273) 
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256 PAGES OF USEFUL FACTS 
ON DIET AND NUTRITION 


@ A compilation of important find- 
ings about canned foods, with ref- 
erence in each ease to the scientific 
literature—all in one handy book, 
indexed and cross-indexed for easy 
reference. 

Between the covers of the “Canned 
Food Reference Manual” are the 
latest findings of research on such 
subjects as the conservation of food 
essentials, human dietary require- 
ments, nutritional and public health 
aspects of canned foods, canning 
procedures—and a wealth of other 
authoritative material. 

This manual is the only single source 
of all the valuable information it 
contains. It was compiled by the 
Nutrition Laboratory, Roceak De- 
partment, of the American Can 
Company. Mail the coupon for your 
free copy today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 






BD FEE 










This Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements 
pertaining to nutrition or public health made in this 






text are acceptable to the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. 





_ Just MAIL cs Coupon ! 


American Can Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Please send me my free copy of the new “Canned Food 
Reference Manual.” 


Name 


Address 


State 
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Your Teeth and You 
(Continued from page 236) 


Permanent teeth must also be care- 
fully watched as they are coming in 
so that if they are coming in crooked, 
or if the lower and upper teeth do not 
come together properly, the dentist may 
Crooked teeth 


smoothly 


correct this condition, 


can not chew efficiently or 
As the jaw swings in chewing, drawing 
the lower teeth across the upper ones, 
some teeth will clash, others will miss. 
The dentist 


must adjust the meeting 


what he calls occlusion, 
so that the pressure between the upper 


surfaces, or 


and lower jaws is even and all spaces 
into which debris may pack are elim- 
inated. Aside from the question of per- 
which is important 
enough, crowded teeth are 
difficult to clean; they are prone to de- 


sonal appearance, 


crooked, 


cay, and decay leads to dead teeth and 
diseases due to focal infection. 

To keep the gums and mouth in a 
healthy condition, teeth must be cleaned 
dentist. 


at least twice a year by a 


Tartar, a combination of mucin and 


minerals of the saliva, collects about the 


USES Free HANDBOOKS ON INFANT NUTRITION 


“THEY CONTAIN BASIC 
INFORMATION IN A 
CONVENIENT FORM” 


Handbooks Prepared 


by a Recognized Authority 


FOR TEACHERS. The Teachers’ 
Handbook by Lillian B. Storms, 
Ph.D., offers an outline of the basic 
principles of infant nutrition, in- 
cluding the place of sup- 

plementary foods. Infant 
nutrition may be used as 
a basis for a study of the 
fundamentals of general 


nutrition, Please send 





coupon for free copy. 


IAL 


Gerber’'s 
BABY FOODS 


APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE APPLE SAUCE 


BEETS CARROTS CEREAL GREEN BEANS 
LIVER SOUP WITH VEGETABLES MEATLESS 
SOuP PEAS PRUNES VEGETABLE SOUP 
SPINACH , DRY PRE-COOKED CEREAL FOOD 


struction on infant nutrition. 


FOR STUDENTS. The use of the 
Students’ Leaflet will help your 
classes grasp and retain your in- 
The 
leaflet also offers a num- 
ber of interesting home 
study projects. Please send 
coupon for as many free 
Students’ 
as you may need 


copies of the 
Leaflet 
for classroom distribution. 


RE-COOKED 
FOOD 


. <ai> |} 
Sette ¢ | 


Send for free Handbooks and Leaflets 

Gerber Products Co., 

Fremont, Mich., Dept. 249 

Please send me without cost: 

(a) Teachers’ Handbook on Infant Nutrition 
by Lillian B, Storms, Vh.D., containing 
information and suggestions on how to 
make lessons more interesting 

(b) Students’ Leaflets on Infant Nutrition to 
supplement classroom discussions 
( )Please state quantity desired 

(c) A sample of Gerber’s Strained Food and 
Gerber’s Cereal Food 


Write name and address in margin. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 





neck of the tooth. Deposits of tartar 
are harmful, push the 
gums away from the neck of the tooth 
and injure the tissue that holds the 
teeth in their bony sockets. When this 
tissue is broken down by the hard, flint- 
like particles of tartar, the teeth may 
loosen and pyorrhea begin. 


because they 


Adequate personal care. Good habits 
of mouth hygiene help to keep teeth 
free from decay. Teeth must be kept 
scrupulously clean. Food that stays 
caught in teeth is likely to ferment, 
form acid and start decay. Acid-form- 
ing bacteria thrive on food particles 
remaining between or in crevices of the 
tooth. For this reason it is most im- 
portant to remove food particles lodged 
between the teeth with a flexible rubber 
tooth pick and to brush the teeth after 
Teeth 
with a downward stroke over gums and 
teeth, the brush 
Only a few brush strokes are applied 


each meal. should be brushed 


turning as it goes. 


crosswise along the teeth. The cross 
stroke is inefficient, as it does not brush 
between the teeth, and is prone to cut 
the gums and grooves in the teeth 
along the gum line. 

A good tooth brush should have no 
more than 5 or 6 rows of bristles set 
widely apart so that they can easily be 
kept clean. The bristles should be stiff 
but not wire like. Vigorous brushing 
with a tooth brush made of wire-like 
bristles scratches and injures the enamel. 
Dentifrices to be used on tooth-brushes 
should be regarded as cleansing agents 
and not as medications or cures. They 
should not be too abrasive, lest they cut 
teeth. If they are 
heavily drugged they injure the gums. 


grooves in. the 


Summary. Every girl can have good 
dental health if she eats foods adequate 
to meet her daily nutritional needs; if 
she visits her dentist at least twice a 
year; and if she cleans her teeth twice 
daily with a good tooth brush and a 
mild cleansing agent. 


Abby L. Marlatt 
(Continued from page 241) 
advertising, journalism, home service, 
textile testing and other lines needing 
expert knowledge of foods and textiles. 
Then there are the young women 
throughout the land who are fulfilling 
Miss Marlatt’s greatest ambition—that 
is, that she may inspire them to main- 
tain homes which are really democratic. 
Proof of her deep interest in her girls 
is shown by the fact that through all 
these years, except for a very few ex- 
ceptions, Miss Marlatt knows where all 
of her girls are. She has kept in touch 
with them through her Christmas let- 
ters. Back of this is not only the de- 
sire to know where they are but the idea 
of reaching them quickly if a_ better 
opening appears. 
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She knows her girls and their capa- 
bilities. That first long searching look, 
which has made many a freshman quake, 
was really only a get-acquainted look. 
They learned later that the interest was 
as deep as the look. 

Although a person of decided prin- 
ciples and views, Miss Marlatt is always 
broad in dealing with the views of other 
people. Independent have often 
been surprised with an “A” 


souls 
when they 
had expected a lower grade because of 
stating their own views instead of hers. 
Some such note would be added, “I do 
not agree with you but you have pre- 
sented good reasons for your viewpoint, 
so am giving you full credit.” 

This July at seventy years, after a 
half century of teaching, Miss Marlatt 
retired. She characteristically announced, 
“Of course, my heart will always be 
with Wisconsin, but I will never put my 
finger in someone else’s pie!” 

We, who are her girls, know that even 
though someone else may come along 
and, with more prosperous budgets, put 
the meringue on—the pie is Abby Mar- 
latt’s. Wisconsin Home Economics. is, 
and to us always will be—Abby Marlatt. 
Her spirit can’t be retired! 

Neither can we picture her retired, 
sitting in the shade, knitting. No, there 
is no pioneering in that! She will be 
free-lancing ; reading, with time to read 
some of the many books which frame 
her office; helping in community prob- 
lems. Some time will be spent traveling 
and her eyes will sparkle as she meets 
one of her girls and sees the accom 
plishment of her own ideals. 


You Should Know— 


(Continued from page 248) 


reduce lime scale accumulations and 
other hard water deposits on lines, spray 
jets and dishwashing machine interiors. 
This new compound, put out by Oakite 
Products, Inc., New York City, is a 

white, soluble 
Mildly alkaline, it can be used 
safely for washing dishes by hand, and 
cleaning 


fine dry, completely 


powder. 
also is suitable for general 
work. It is packaged in kegs of 120 
lbs. net and barrels of 375 Ibs. net. 
The new lower priced sectional 
Standard 
They have 


bake ovens manufactured by 
Gas Equipment Corporation. 

a multiple heat conduit system allow- 
ing an even distribution of heat over 
the entire deck, making it possible to 
utilize — every inch; — each 
section is equipped with automatic heat 
Being sectional type ovens, 
greater flexibility is possible in the va- 
riety of foods which may be cooked at 
the same time, and only as many decks as 
necded are used, allowing for economy. 
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square 


control. 


These ovens may be purchased one sec- 
tion at a time. They nave an imisiae 
height of &5¢ 
used as well for roasting as baking. 


inches so they can be 


. Two new models of lower priced 


small hotels, restaurants, 


hospitals, etc., also manufac 


ranges for 
schools, 
tured by Standard Gas Equipment Cor- 
poration. One is equipped with a 26 inch 
oven, and two- or four-burner closed 
top, and the other with two 20% inch 
ovens a two-burner closed top and a 
Other 
flame-spread top 


six-burner open top. features 


of these ranges are 
burners, ceramic broiler burner, chrome 
nickel alloy closed top, extra thick grid 


A 8 yee 


(ym 
4 


dle, insulation throughout, automatic 
top burner lighter, automatic oven heat 
control and easy-to-keep-clean, smooth 
front 

The new low-priced commercial 
electric range of remarkably strong con 
struction and economical characteristics 
which is manufactured by the Edison 


General Electric Appliance Company 
This is especially designed to meet the 
needs of a small restaurant, tea room, 
lunchroom or diet kitchen. It 
heated 


controlled top and 


school 
by in 
bottom 


contains a large oven 
dividually 
Calrod units, and an adjustable auto 


matic temperature control 


READY 10 USE 
IN YOUR 
FALL CLASSES 


A new series of Libby Recipe Leaflets, 
Two booklets for Home Economists—ALL FREE! 


@ When the question’s about 
-anned foods, just turn to your 
Libby file you'll find the 
answer. And you'll find it in at- 
tractive and readable form. 


Where the different foods are 
produced; how they’re packed; 
what size cans they come in; their 
nutritional contributions; newsy 
ways to serve them... Mary Hale 
Martin, tells you all that and 
more. Miss Martin, Home Eco- 
nomics Director for Libby, Me- 
Neill & Libby who pack a wider 
variety of canned foods than any 
other single company, is a 
uniquely qualified authority. 

The new Libby material will 
definitely enrich your files . . 
and it’s free. Available, too, in 
limited quantities for classroom 
use. 


Mary Hale Martin, Dept. 


~ 
\ or 
. 
. ‘ 
ww j 


PH-13, 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Please send me your free educational material as indicated below. 


Series of Recipe Leaflets (.... 
All About Canned Foods (.... 
How to Serve, How to Buy Canned Salmon (.... 


Name 


Address 


sets) 
copies) 


copies) 
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Here at last / me 


First . Only . Complete 


index to everything written on con- 
sumer subjects up to November 1938. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


Compiled by GEO. C. MANN 


Director Adult Education, California De- 
partment of Education. Sponsored by 
Foundation for Consumer Education, 


WHAT IT Is— 


Over 2000 books, Each entry sutiniine 
articles, pam- annotate 
phlets, ete. Numerieal, alpha- 
Comprehensive yet betical indexing 
selective Curricula, aids, 
Classified for quick, projects, texts, 
easy reference ete, 


WHAT IT DOES— 


Ends tedious search for available material 
on any phase of c 
Provides assistance in building courses 
for high school and college classes. Fur- 
nishes key to all source material for con- 
sumer research. 


INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


286 Pages — Trade Price $4.00 
HARPER & BROS., N. Y. C. 














SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 

Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Complete Many Other Items. 
F.O.B. 





$5500 


Chicago Send fer Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 ‘V. Adame St., Chieage, Ill. 








MILLINERY SUPPLIES 
@ Felts @ Foundations 
@® Wires @ Ribbons 
@ Glues @ Etc. Etc. Etc. 
Inquiries Solicited 
Immediate Delivery 


I. J. HERMAN’S, 15 W. 38th ST., 
NEW YORK 











150 PAGE 
“Universal REFERENCE 
CATALOG 


For Home 
Economics Teachers 


Lists 6000 materials, 
tools, books, etc., re- 
quired for leather, 
weaving, interior 
decorating, and kin- 
dred arts. Free if 
you mention your 
school. 30 courses for 
Teachers. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
R2524 RKO BLDC., 1270 6th AVE., NEW YORK 





Ziz If you do not wish 


What Is New In Textiles 
(Continued from page 237) 


A demonstration of this process and the 
finished fabrics are shown in the Italian 
3uilding at the New York World’s Fair. 

It is made in the following manner: 
casein is hardened by being acidified, 
then dried. The cakes are ground, aged, 
then dissolved by chemicals, drawn out 
and cut into staple lengths. The process 
is quite similar to that used with cellu- 
lose. This new product is similar to 
wool in composition, lacking sulfur, and 
reacts to alkaline solutions as does wool 
and also burns in a similar manner. The 
strength has been increased since 1935 
from 10% that of wool to 85%. It is 
mothproof, crush resistant and shows lit- 
tle shrinkage. There is little of this 
materia] on the market at the present 
time. 

A fiber has been made from the al- 
bumin of fish but so far is not resistant 
to washing. 

The use of cellophane in textile mate- 
rials was short-lived. After the dry 
cleaners had one or two disastrous ex- 
periences they refused to guarantee its 
cleaning. 

We may soon be wearing artificially 
heated clothing. A patent was taken out 
July 3, 1934, by Wm. Colvin, for mate- 
rials reinforced by fine wires. These 
wires are coated with varnish then cov- 
ered with two layers of fibrous material, 
silk, rayon, cotton or wool. The wires 
are joined in parallel series so an elec- 
tric current can be passed through. Mr. 
Colvin has demonstrated by plugging in 
on rugs, draperies, sweaters, bathmats, 
gloves, bedding, socks, etc. A number 
of the articles have been passed by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. No danger 
to the fabric itself results from heat 
under 104°. This invention came as the 
result of efforts to make a heat-produc- 
ing material for airplane wings. Mate- 





rials are made now which are so soft 
and pliable that the presence of wire is 
not detected, but on the other hand the 
wires may be used for stiffening if de- 
sired. It will be very nice in cold 
weather to be able to plug in on your 
car battery to heat your gloves, shoes 
or coat; or to heat the window drapes 
when the cold winter blasts come in; or 
to warm the rug under our feet! 

We have been hearing a great deal 
about spun glass as a textile fiber. Years 
ago glass blowers formed fine threads 
and even wove novelty articles from 
these, but they had no commercial value 
except as a novelty. 

About three years ago the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company and the Corning 
Glass Works began joint experimenta- 
tion and research to make fibrous glass; 
the two companies to share equally in 





to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


the results. The Corning Glass Works 
have just completed a building to house 
this industry. A very good exhibition 
of the weaving of this glass fabric may 
be seen at the New York World’s Fair 
in the building known as The Glass 
Center. 

These fibers are made from the same 
material as ordinary window glass in 
strands as fine as 2/10,000 of an inch in 
diameter. Just how far its use will ex- 
tend into the clothing field we do not 
know. Such questions as these arise: 
will it be flexible; will it be strong; will 
small particles break off? These things 
have not been determined but it is known 
that fibrous glass materials are fireproof, 
waterproof, mothproof, resistant to heat, 
electricity, sound, and most chemicals. 
So far it is used only in the industrial 
world as chemical filter cloths, fireproof 
curtains and awnings, fireproof theatrical 
drops, covering for electric wires and 
insulating materials in buildings and 
trains. The Owens-Illinois laboratories 
have given the name “Fiberglas” to their 
product. 

At the present time the whole textile 
industry as well as the public in general 
has eyes on what was at first designated 
as Mystery Fiber No. 66, made by the 
Du Pont Company and Vinyon made by 
the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

In the October (1938) number of 
Textile World this appeared: “Hold 
Everything! On page 55 of this issue 
is a story about Vinyon and Fiber 66.” 
So I held everything and read the article 
which was titled “Silk’s Last Battle- 
Ground? Full-fashioned hosiery field 
faces invasion by new synthetic fibers 
now being perfected.’” The article gave 
very little new information but empha- 
sized the point that silk’s strongest field 
is now full fashioned hosiery and that 
if these fibers possess the high elasticity 
and strength claimed for them, “What 
may well be silk’s last battle may also be 
the beginning of a new era in textile 
manufacturing—an era in which natural 
fibers are entirely replaced by synthetic 
fibers of various types.’” 

The Du Pont Company has since that 
time announced the name “Nylon” for 
Fiber 66, and that it is made from coal, 
water and air. We are now seeing some 
products into which it is being made. 
Nylon bristles for tooth brushes and 
filaments for fishing lines are being sold. 
A few hosiery companies have been 
given Nylon for experimental use and 
have placed a limited amount of Nylon 
hosiery on the market for test purposes. 

Vinyon is made from the vinyl type 
of synthetic resin such as is employed in 
the manufacturing of vinylite plastics. 

3oth nylon and vinyon are said to 
have greater strength and elasticity than 
rayon and are both intended primarily 
for hosiery. However it is hard to pre- 


3 Textile World, October, 1938. 
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dict the extent to which any new fiber 
may be used. 

Naturally with aJl these new develop- 
ments as to finishes, fibers and materials, 
new tests are necessary. The latest is 
this. The child care and medical fields 
have long judged a baby’s condition by 
the type of cry. But babies no longer 
have a monopoly on cries. Materials are 
now distinguished by “cry.” This was 
demonstrated at the International Con- 
gress of Color Chemists. Materials were 
torn and amplifiers used to carry the 
sounds from a laboratory to the audi- 
torium. “The sounds varying from deaf- 
ening explosions, roaring lions and 
rumbling trains to the squeak of rusty 
nails on glass.”* Each sound telling from 
what fiber the material was made. 

Incidentally this “cry” of materials 
produced by the slightest movement of 
the actors is quite a problem for movie 
producers in connection with their sound 
effects. 

What next will we have? I am sure 
I do not know, do you? 


~ 3 Textile World, September, 1938. 


N. E. A. Notes 


(Continued from page 269) 


Miss Miller recommended that every 
teacher take a vacation and make her- 
self a part of the community, and learn 
to know individual family groups. Miss 
Nye urged that each specialist take work 
in other fields, particularly in child de- 
velopment. 

Dr. Andrus described the way her 
school has found most successful for 
interesting some of the under-privileged 
girls in home economics courses, despite 
their determination to go into commerce 
and marry their employers! Each girl 
is encouraged to sign up for a course in 
personal development and grooming 
along with her first business course 
Then she is led to want to make a good 
house dress for her mother, to work 
out a becoming hair-do for mother al- 
so, so that she will make a good ap- 
pearance as hostess for her daughter's 
callers; then the improvement of the 
family living room is worked on; and 
finally, a low-cost but attractive meal 
that can be prepared over one gas burn- 
er, for home entertaining, is worked 
out. “After that,” said Dr. Andrus, 
“we never have any trouble ‘selling’ her 
the next course in home economics, 
which may lead her into factory work 
or one of the dress trades. All of these 
courses, however, serve as preparation 
for marriage and homemaking.” 

Mrs. Bingham brought up the fact 
that newspapers and magazines, radio 
and movies, are educational agencies al- 
so, and that they are teaching “family 
relationships”, but not always the most 
desirable kind. 


Introducing the second panel on “Im- 
proving Standards in Woman’s Trade— 
Cosmetology,” Dr. Williams _ said, 
“Cosmetology has flourished to become 
the American billion-dollar industry. The 
use of cosmetics is one of the signs of 
our freedom.” And Dr. Andrus added, 
“We find cosmetology courses in high 
school a fine way of civilizing rough 
youngsters.” 

Mrs. Agnes Nesbit, president of the 
California state board of cosmetology, 
discussed recent changes in the laws 
of that state relating to cosmetology, 
all designed to increase the training 


period and sateguard both workers and 
public. 

Both Lenora E. Herman, vocational 
counselor, Don Lux Academy of Beauty 
Culture, San Francisco, and Louise R. 
Burke, business representative of a 
Beauty Operators Union local, pointed 
out that there are too many poor oper 
ators, too many misfits, and that there 
should be tests and a probational period 
for weeding out those who should not 
enter the trade. 

A. Bernard Shore, director of studio 
make-up, Max Factor Company, Holly 


(Continued on page 274) 








REVISED EDITIONS OF 


“FURS” 





HESE newly revised editions of two im- 

portant Better Buymanship booklets 
will be helpful to you both as a teacher and 
as a consumer. Both guides have just been 
reworked from cover to cover and contain 
the latest dependable information. 

“Furs” answers such questions as these: 
How and when should the fur be bought? 
What important points should be considered 
when buying? How can one tell when a fur 
coat is properly made? Which furs give the 
most service for the money? How should 
furs be cleaned and cared for? The informa- 
tion in this impartial booklet will help you 
get maximum value for your money whether 
you are buying a fur garment or merely a 
coat trimmed with fur. 

‘Home Heating’’ discusses the choice of 
fuel and fuel burning equipment, tells how 
to compare fuels and how to reduce fuel 
costs. It gives the features of different heat- 
ing plants and tells how to select a heating 
system. One chapter helps answer the ques- 
tion: Can I afford air conditioning? 


One booklet sent free 


Both booklets are profusely illustrated. You 
are invited to send for one free copy of either 
volume you choose. It will introduce you to 
the Library of Consumer Education in case 
you are not already acquainted with this 
widely used series of buying guides. Why 
don't you send the coupon now? 


NOW READY! 


THESE HELPFUL BOOKLETS— 


AND “HOME HEATING” 


See Household's interesting exibit Stretching Your D 
in the Consumer Inte B York Vi i's Fat 


HOUSEHOLD FINANC 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 

e ee one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 
250 branches in 16] cities 


| Research Dept. PHE-9 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

| 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

| Please send me without obligation the new 
edition of the one Better Buymanship volume 
I have checked. Also a list of the other titles 
in your Library of Consumer Education, 


| O Furs Home Heating 


| Name 


lddress 


| 
| 
ic 
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100000 


: IN PRIZES / 





Sponsored by world- 


famous DeM-eC cottons 


2276 prizes including 2 Grand Prizes, 
each a round trip to England or France 
and $250.00 cash for expenses. Sub- 
stantial cash and merchandise prizes 
for embroidering, crocheting, needle- 
point, knitting and every type of art 
needlework. Special prizes for begin- 
ners anda separate contest for children. 

Contest begins September 15th, 1939 
and ends April 15th, 1940 giving you 
ample time to make an elaborate 
piece or to enter a number of dif- 
ferent articles. 

Obtain entry blanks and complete 
information from your dealer or write 
today to D-M-C Corporation, Depart- 
ment T, 111 Grand St., New York City. 


D-M-C 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
CcOTTONS 





1680 Broadway 


FASHION DIGEST. 


\ quarterly magazine sponsoring 
young American designers, gives | 
teachers in the shortest reading 
time, the highlights of fashion. Sub- 


scription one year, $1.00. Sample copy 25c. 


Address; FASHION DIGEST 


(52nd Street) New York City 


























Tell “‘at a giance’’ when roast 
is done to your liking—rare. 
medium or well done with metiod 
recommended by leading cooking 
authorities. Retains juice and 
flavor. Reduces excessive shrink- 
age. Accurate, easy-to-read, Safe 
to use, Kasy to clean chromium 
finish. On sale at drug, hard- 
ware, department stores or, sen: 
post paid. 

ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. 


ROCHESTER Roast 
THERMOMETER 
- = = | 





N. E. A. Notes 


(Continued from page 273) 


wood, remarked that teachers ot charm 
schools are not always the inspiring 
examples for their students that they 
might be. He urged that the schools 
stamp out acne by teaching adolescent 
boys and girls the common-sense, scien- 
tific principles of skin care. 

Lastly, Nora M. McNamara, head of 
the cosmetology department, Frank Wig- 
School, Los Angeles, dis- 
cussed the relationship between cos- 
metology and homemaking, and the fact 
that most of the girls who take cos- 
school are 


gin Trade 


metology training in high 
really being trained as consumers of 
that type of service, rather than pro- 
ducers. 


The Banquet 


Loaves of bread of all shapes, hol- 
lowed out and filled with fruits, flowers 
and heads of wheat, formed the center 
decoration for the tables, and tied in 
with the fascinating Pageant of Bread 
conducted by Eleanor Frederick, nutri- 
tionist for the San 
For this, high school girls 

Sasque, Russian, 
Swedish, Italian, 
American 


Francisco Bakers 
Association. 
in Egyptian, Arabian, 
Hungarian, Scotch, 
Mexican, Chinese, and cos- 


tumes carried native breads of those 


countries for inspect. 


Favors were charming tiny hats in little 


everyone’ to 


hat boxes, made by the girls of the 
High School of Commerce. 


Following greetings and introductions 
of guests, Dr. Edna W. 
ciate professor of education and asso- 
teaching, 


3ailey, asso- 
ciate director of practice 
University of California, spoke inspir- 
ingly on “Educational 
Modern Programs of Education.” 


Philosophy for 


“Parents have to trust the teachers of 
their children as they trust their doc- 
tors,” Dr. Bailey said. “There are no 
objective tests to prove whether or not 
the teacher is giving the child what 
he should receive.” 

Echoing the sentiments of Miss 
Elliott, Dr. Laws, and other speakers, 
Dr. Bailey urged that high school stu- 
dents be introduced to the delights of 
through schools. “If 


concerned 


babies, nursery 
with homemaking,” 
she said, “you want to see homes start- 
There is lots of marrying! More 
fre- 


you are 


ing. 
people are getting married more 
quently than ever before, but they are 
Many 


high school students never see babies.” 


not producing as many children. 


Home economics work is vital, Dr. 
Jailey said, but she added, “It’s whole- 
some mental hygiene to remember that 
our ancestors through all the ages have 
been successful at living and bringing 


(Continued on page 276) 
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Start a Class 
in Child Care 


Classes‘ in the proper care of chil- 
dren are springing up rapidly all 
over the country as an integral part 
of Home Economics courses. 


The one most important piece of 
equipment is 


The CHASE BABY 


It is a life-sized manikin built for 
hard, constant use. Almost every- 
thing can be taught with a Chase 
Baby that is essential in modern 
child care—bathing, ear and nose 
swabbing, powdering, feeding, hygi- 
enic care, dressing, making and laun- 
dering baby clothes. 


Schools, colleges, baby clinics every- 
where recommend the Chase Baby 
exclusively for this use because it 
meets all technical requirements. 


For complete information and 
price, write to: 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place 
Pawtucket, R. I. 














PATTERNETTES 


DURABLE MANIKINS, life-like coloring, designed 
to show students how to dress becomingly. 


THREE FEET SIZE: Tall-slender, short-stout and 
average. Unmounted $1.50 a set. Mounted with 
stands $6.00 set. Extra postage for mounted set. 


GARMENTS, styled to suit any of these typee 
5c eacn 


BOOKLETS explaining lines, colors and 


for these figures (3 to set) 
10” SIZE MANIKINS for students’ use in com 


nection with large manikins, three differen’ types 
7 5e set 


fabrics 
25¢ 


FABRICS: 


100 cotton, wool, silk and synthetic 
with short history 


of each : $1.9! 
Deliveries made C.O.D. if preferable 


Charlotte Wilkinson 
22 EAST 38th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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PRACTICAL 
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ECONOMICS 


BINDER 


A green fabrikoid stiff board cover with 
gold lettering. It will hold a full year’s 
copies of the magazine and keep them in 
shape for reference. 

An ornament to any book shelf. Deliv- 
ered to you for only $1.50. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 





See that perfectly pinked seam? 


It’s one of those important little 
professional touches taught in ' @&" 
up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. i 2% 


* se 
And the easiest way to turn out pinking 
such beautifully neat ravel- 
proof seams is with WISS Pink- 
ing Shears. They pink as they 
cut—save time, labor, material. 


shears 


Model “C", illus- 

trated, $4.95 a 

pair. Heavy duty 

Model “A", 87.00 neo 

a pair. (Prices . 

slightly higher in 
Canada) 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J., 

















THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational sam- 
ples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 








CONSUMER ECONOMICS 


By Kennedy and Vaughn 


Senior high or junior college text on the business 
of being a consumer. Discusses and illustrates the 
values to be sought in clothing, foods, and luxuries. 
Also covers important federal acts having to do 
with correct preparation and labeling of foods for 
the market, and the kinds of labeling and merchan- 
dising likely to guarantee honest values. Discusses 
money and credit as it pertains to budgeting, stand- 
ards of living, banking, insurance, investments, 
etc., ete. No essential point of consumer economics 


is overlooked. 
360 pages, 31 illustrations, $1.92 
Quantity Discounts 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 





SEPTEMBER, 1939 
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VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 






“Suggested T eaching Uniton 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 


curate information on Vita- 


mins A, B, C, D, E and other FREE 


new factors. Includes 







deficiencies, and 


mins. For teachers, 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
. MADISON, WIS. 


FOUNDATION.. 


Should Be a Regular Reader of 


THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


formerly 


National Consumer News 

A Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issnes 

Send for Free Consumer Training Course 


205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


poster illustrating Vitamin 
authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
not for 





mon Every Home Siinsidiaadepemneny 











FREE 
To 
TEACHERS! 


THREE-IN-ONE 
SPREADING 
SPATULA 





Pull the lever and three full-sized blades spread 
meat 


out. Ideal for lifting omelets, pie crust, 
loaf, hash, cake layers, whole fish, etc. 


Free to Home Economics teachers. 
and handling.Write today. 


CORADON CO. 


PEARL ST. 
New YORK 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE OR/G/NAL WIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 





IT’S BALANCED NOURISHMENT 


Send 10c in 
stamps or coin to help cover cost of mailing 








JUST OUT 





tures, hundreds of 


Carnation Co., Dept. 703, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


New, revised edition of the 
Carnation Cook Book, more 
beautiful than ever. 96 pages, 
gorgeous full-color food pie- 
recipes. 


Send 15c, coin or stamps, to 





+ Let us 
send you 
“We spin 

the Tale of 


GOTHAM 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
--folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






STOCKINGS 














N. E. A. Notes 


(Continued from page 274) 


up children—so we shouldn’t take our- 
selves and our work with too deadly 
seriousness. 

“Out of home comes the greatest pos- 
sible enrichment of life,” concluded Dr. 
3ailey, “but such enrichment is possible 
only when the home looks out beyond 
its own boundaries. We must teach boys 
and girls to think of themselves as part 
of a great network that is the world.” 

Dorothy Wright Liebes, director of 
the decorative arts division of the Gol- 
den Gate International Exposition, point- 
ed out that art, 
crafts, 


and decorative arts and 
are a definite part of this fair, 
and not a mere appendage as they some- 
times are considered. 

In assembling decorative arts for the 
International Exposition, 
choice was limited to the work of con- 
temporary artists and craftsmen in all 
parts of the world, the only exception to 
this rule being Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne’s collection of miniature rooms. 
The artist himself has invariably been 
stressed. All kinds of design are repre- 


Golden Gate 


sented. 

“Even the humblest useful objects can 
have art importance,” said Mrs. Liebes, 
“and mass production makes it possible 
for us to have lovely things in our 
homes even on low budgets. Artists of 
the first class are designing for the 
humbler forms of production today, and 
so we have excellent line and design in 
kitchenware and plumbing as well as in 
textiles and furniture.” 
three view from 
should study the decorative 
Mrs. First, 
one should observe the point of view of 
observe the new ma- 
new tech- 


There are points of 
which one 
arts showing, Liebes said. 
the artist; second, 
terials; third, observe the 
niques. 

“It’s true, 
the sun,” she 


there is nothing new under 
concluded, “but there are 
many new ways Of telling the old story.” 


Business Meeting and Tea 


At the closing business session, Edna 
Waples, 
Portland, Oregon, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Dorothy Jones, supervisor of 


supervisor of home economics, 


home economics, Cleveland, Ohio, secre- 
tary, to two-year terms, and 
routine transacted. 

Final event of the four days was the 
California 
for mem- 


serve 
business was 


tea given by the Bay Section, 
Home Economics Association, 
bers of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of N. E. A. In the attractive 
Men’s Club Rooms of Stephens Union, 
on the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, almost 200 home economists met 
in pleasant informality to renew ac- 
quaintance and to say goodbye until the 
next meeting. 
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THE SPIC AND SPAN—75c 


Made of firm white muslin, 80-80, 
Arm, neck, hem, firmly bound in tape, 
Neat, attractive—fitted waist, 

No hooks, eyes, snaps, buttonholes, 
Pre-shrunk and full standard length, 
Seamless front-back; easy to iron, 
Holder and headband free with each, 
Attractive belt ties—reversible 

Big pocket on right, front—back, 
Whole apron reversible—if desired, 
Completely covers girl’s dress, 

Slips on and off easily-quickly, 
Launders well—wears two years, 
Shoulder stays well in place. 


Our complete catalog 
will be sent on request. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 


Kansas City Missouri 


QUANTITIES 
















Comparative 
Recipes 









... illustrates how 
Irradiated Pet Milk 
uniformly makes ex- 
cellent food according 
to the standards of ap- 
pearance, grain, texture, 
consistency, flavor, econ- 
omy, nutritive value and 
simplicity of preparation. 
PET MILk COMPANY, 1447i Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 


Please send me___ _copies of 
“Comparative Recipes” 


I teach (subjects)_ : ' = 
in vt school (grade) 
Name veiceiadiies 
Address ‘ siemens 


City, State 
‘Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 







PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


HUGHES PRINTING ©. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA 




















Many individuals balance precariously on the nutritional 
wall. Unlike Humpty-Dumpty they and their diets can be 
“put back together again.” Proper diet can bring a return 
to normal in a surprisingly short time. More and more 
Dietitians and Physicians are using COCOMALT for both 
border-line nutritional and out-and-out deficiency condi- 
tions. Have you used COCOMALT to facilitate a return to 
optimum health states? 

The comprehensive formula of this malted food dietonic 
contains Vitamins A, B, and D, calcium, phosphorus and 
iron. COCOMALT also contributes an appreciable quantity 
of Vitamin G. Children enjoy milk when COCOMALT is 
added. It is economical ... energizing... supplies important 
food nutrients. 





COCOMALT is used by many physicians in diets for grow- 
ing children and adults; pregnancy and lactation; malnu- 
trition; anorexia; pre- and post-operative patients; conva- 
lescence; febrile diseases and gastro-intestinal conditions. 


. 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY + Dept. FF-10 


Please send me the new Teacher’s Manual, “A Modern View of 
Adequate Diet,” combined with a “Course of Study” Chart. | 
would also like a sample copy of the Pupil’s Leaflet, “The Proud 
Story of a Humble Food.” 


| SPECIAL OFFER 
‘TO TEACHERS 


Name. 
Street 


City State . 
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HOUSING 


AND THE HOME 
By HAZEL SHULTZ, author of “Making Homes,” etc. 


4. MPHASIZING the consumer point of view, this in- 
—4teresting, profusely illustrated text for high-school 
courses deals with the problem of shelter in its relation 
to living and makes clear the responsibility of the in- 
dividual in creating and maintaining adequate and enjoy- 
able homes. It is a much needed book that encourages 
constructive thinking on the social and economic impor- 
tance of proper housing. Price, $2.00. 


YOUR CLOTHES 


AND PERSONALITY 
By MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


f deve 1939 Printing of Mildred Graves Ryan’s widely used 
textbook for high-school courses in clothing contains 
an entirely new, thirty-two page, fashion section, showing 
up-to-date models appropriate for the high-school girl’s 
wardrobe. Your Clothes and Personality is the outstand- 
ing text in its field. It wins student interest by investing 
the study of clothing with romance and exciting ad- 
venture. Price, $1.72 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Unit Kitchen - Home Economics Dept., North High School, 
Sheboygan, Wis, Equipped by Ke 


Furniture that Adds to Pupils’ Interest 
—and Inspires the Instructor 


Kewaunee Unit Kitchens are so inviting in appearance they have a very 
positive influence on class interest and results. Strictly modern in design, 





| embodying every convenience and constructed in a manner that reflects 


the craftsman’s skill, they are a real asset to any school. If your school 
is contemplating the purchase of equipment for the Domestic Science 


Department, be sure to send for the Kewaunee Catalog showing 12 ideal 
floor plans and the complete line of Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furniture 


Kewaunee’s aitractive prices will also interest you. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Co. 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 














How REGULAR 
DENTONS 


Materials Used in De Laxe (Cream White) 























For Use In Home Economics Classes 


@ Many Home Economics Teachers 
regularly use this exhibit which shows 
actual materials used in making hy- 
gienic Dentons, with “swatches” of 
body and foot fabric. A booklet de- 
scribing the Denton Mills, and a short 
talk to children, are also included. 
Sent without charge on request. 


Dentons Made in Light Gray 
and Cream-White Fabric, 
Not made in colors! 
Soft-knit Dentons made in both regular 
(light gray) and De Luxe (cream-white) 
fabric. No dyes or chemicals are used; 
nothing to irritate the child’s sensitive 
skin. All sizes for infants, children and 
adults; Denton Baby Bags; Sleeping 

hoods for children and adults. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 


Centreville. Michigan 











THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational sam- 
ples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost ¢r 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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